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The Century Company announces a completely new edition of 


ADVANCED AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Dr. S. E. FORMAN 
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August Belmont, Banker in Politics 


BY PROFESSOR LOUIS M. SI 


A certain mystery surrounding the operations of 
bankers, more especially international bankers, has 
long contributed to a not wholly desirable eminence 
for one of America’s chief representatives of his class. 
The position occupied by August Schénberg, or Bel- 
mont as he later styled himself, an American agent 
for the Rothschilds and founder of the House of 
Belmont, made him a considerable figure in the 
financial history of his times. Combine with this his 
active interest in politics, his eager identification 
with the Democratic party in New York, and his 
strong consciousness of the Germans’ role in the land 
of their adoption, and he becomes one of the con- 
siderable personages of the ante-bellum era. Any 
light thrown by his correspondence upon a character 
so important may properly be taken, therefore, as 
contributing to our knowledge of the times in which 
he lived. 

Belmont’s active support of Cuban annexation, his 
relationship by marriage with John Slidell, a lead- 
ing politician of the Old South, and his keen interest 
in the fortunes of James Buchanan, have led some to 
surmise that if the secret history of Confederate 
finance were fully known, the Rothschilds and their 
agent would stand revealed as fiscal props of the 
Confederacy. An examination, however, of the Bel- 
mont letters still preserved in Washington and Phila- 
delphia leads to a conclusion that Belmont was a 
good Democrat only so long as party allegiance 
coincided with patriotism, and that loyalty to the 
Union was fundamental in his politics. Within this 
fundamental unity, nevertheless, the range of his 
activities was wide, and he brought to bear on politi- 
cal issues the prejudices and ideals of big business in 
a manner which posterity must regard as at times 
curious and even sinister. 

Particularly is this true of Belmont’s wire-pulling 
for a European mission, and his convictions on the 
proper means to bring about Cuban annexation—a 
painful bit of intrigue. Whereas, his correspondence 
with Secretary Chase relative to certain aspects of 
Civil War finance reveals him in a favorable light. 

For several years prior to the election of Buchanan 
as President, Belmont was his active supporter, 
notably in the campaign for the nomination in 1851, 
when in frequent letters he communicated his impres- 
sions of the political scene, and even went so far as 
to project a newspaper in the Buchanan interest. 
hoping thereby to neutralize at least a part of the 
hostile influences created partly by the divisions in 
the ranks of the New York Democracy, and partly 
by the determination of Marcy to be himself a candi- 


“SARS, PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


date, though Belmont assures Buchanan that he, for 
his part, is doing his best to point out to Marcy the 
need of co-operation with Buchanan.’ 


Arrangements for the paper having been finally 
consummated, Belmont assures the candidiate that 
the Morning Star, having previously been neutral, is 
shifting only gradually to an out and out Buchanan 
position, in order to avoid antagonizing Marcy. For 
it is clear that Marey controls New York, and his 
assistance will be valuable, even essential, as soon 
as he perceives the impossibility of his own nomi- 
nation.* 

As the event was to prove, the nomination was as 
impossible for the one candidate as for the other, and 
party necessity compelled both Marcy and Buchanan 
to uphold Pierce. Victory at the polls was decisive, 
one of its most gratifying aspects in the estimation 
of Belmont being its repudiation of Horace Greeley 
and his attacks upon the Germans. Best of all it 
meant a set-back for Seward, depriving that “arch- 
agitator’ of all chance for a nomination in 1856.° 


For the next five months, Belmont was occupied in 
pulling every wire for a diplomatic appointment. 
His claims for such were considerable. While 
primarily a Buchanan man, he had nevertheless done 
good work on Pierce’s behalf, and to ignore him 
would be unwise. Naples was his goal, however, and 
here competition was keen. 

Rather overestimating the influence of Buchanan 
with the new Administration, Belmont made _ his 
initial appeal to him, using Cuba as his bait, and 
stressing the importance of the subterranean influ- 
ences which he, as a financier, could bring into play. 
Powerful influences at the Spanish Court and in the 
financial world of Europe must be enlisted with a 
view to rendering Spanish public opinion favorable 
to our terms. Particularly must the numerous holders 
of Spanish bonds be led to recognize how richly the 
sale of Cuba would redound to the advantage of 
Spanish finances, and how inevitably a refusal to sell 
would lead to war and bankruptcy irretrievable. 
Moreover, once the bankers of England and France 
are imbued with such a conviction, they will effec- 
tually counteract any schemes the politicians propose 
for alliance with Spain in the interest of Cuba. 
Finally, for manipulating the necessary influences, 
Naples is the ideal spot, because of the intimate rela- 
tions existing between its royal house and that of 
Spain; and Belmont, in view of his one-time residence 
at Naples and his acquaintance with the leading 
financiers of Europe, is the ideal negotiator.* 
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Almost simultaneously, Belmont 
Marcy, with whom his relations had continued 
friendly, through the medium of W. J. Staples, a 
New Yorker of prominence, who depicted the avail- 
ability of his friend in colors a shade more glaring 
than Belmont himself had used to Buchanan. Even 
blackmail, if not specifically alluded to, is implied, 
and the recommendation is decidedly unsavory. 
Staples emphasized the importance of the Roths- 
child connection, and the familiarity of the candidate 
not only with the European languages, but also with 
“the private history, and character of some of those 
individuals, who would most probably possess a 
personal interest, and exercise a direct influence in 
such a negotiation as he contemplates.” For one of 
Belmont’s closest friends is a great favorite at court, 
immensely wealthy, and ‘‘also endowed with attractive 
personal recommendations,” 


approached 


holder, in fact, of “a 
delicate position of a peculiar nature in relation to a 
certain exalted personage, as the phrase goes, who is, 
by the way, not remarkable for either chastity or 
patriotism.” Belmont is confident of his ability to 
make use of this connection to the advantage of the 
United States.° Such was the type of recommenda- 
tion deemed serviceable under the incoming Pierce! 

Another card used by Belmont was his German 
origin. Adopted citizens had frequently served their 
country with distinction. And for the Democrats to 
honor a German would be to refute the Whig doctrine 
of proscribing foreigners and would secure the grati- 
tude of many voters and party workers.® Buchanan 
also continued to befriend him.’ But the Buchanan 
influence seeming to avail but little, and his own 
anxiety increasing with the lapse of time, at what 
seemed the crisis of the issue, Belmont’s case with 
Marcy was taken up by two New York business men 
of standing, P. M. Wetmore and Isaac Townsend. 
Wetmore emphasized the favor with which his ap- 
pointment would be received in New York, dwelt on 
his party services, discounted his alien birth, and 
called attention to his business integrity and success 
and his “liberal and generous impulses.’”* ‘Townsend 
based his recommendation on the more personal 
ground of Belmont’s social acceptability to the friends 
of Marcy, and reminded the Secretary that “He is 
an accomplished gentleman—sensible, courteous, and 
affable—warm-hearted and generous by nature, and 
in various ways qualified beyond the ordinary degree 
of candidates to do credit to the station he solicits.””® 
One could wish that Belmont’s recommendations had 
been confined to pleasant generalizations of the sort 
just cited, and the sinister implications of his own 
pen omitted. 

Yet the unlovely aspects of Belmont’s ambition 
were political rather than personal. He was willing 
to utilize every financial means, however malodorous, 
to acquire Cuba. But personally his motives seem 
justifiable enough, the first insurance of his integrity, 
according to his own declaration, being the necessity 
of handing to his children an untarnished name. 
Only a high and legitimate ambition, moreover, could 
induce him to abandon a business worth $50,000 to 
$75,000 a year and an influential position in com- 


mercial circles. And surely, he contended, no objec- 
tion should be raised on the score of his Austrian 
consulship, assumed in his case not from any sordid 
motive, but as a means of escape from jury duty, 
“which for a person who is alone and has no partner 
is very irksome and inconvenient.’’'” 

By mid-April Belmont was discouraged. His can- 
didacy was, he thought, entitled to prompt action.” 
But, before abandoning all hope, he concluded that, 
with Buchanan at London, the mission to Brussels, 
should Naples prove unattainable, was even more 
desirable, because of its nearness to London, Paris, 
and Amsterdam, ‘the principal money marts of the 
Old World, and the only places upon which Spain 
relics to bolster up her decayed finances.” 


Neither Naples nor Brussels was destined for the 
persistent applicant. By the twelfth of May he knew 
that Robert Dale Owen, of Indiana, was slated for 
the former, an unnamed Southerner for the latter." 
His own destination must be The Hague, and, al- 
though this was not even a second choice, he accepted 
it cheerfully, finding comfort, as he wrote Buchanan, 
in its proximity to him.’* Here he was at last in 
position to test his theories of the relation between 
banking and politics, and an early epistle to Marey, 
marked “confidential,” places his ideas in high relief. 
After some remarks upon the desperate state of 
economics and politics in Spain, with special refer- 
ence to the corrupt influences surrounding the Queen, 
he declares that more could be accomplished with a 
secret fund of forty or fifty thousand dollars placed 
at his disposal, or at that of our Minister at Paris, 
than by the “open offer of so many millions.’’'® 

The approach of the Crimean War led him to a 
close scrutiny of Buchanan's and Mason's representa- 
tions at London and Paris concerning the rights and 
status of neutrals, a subject upon which he himself 
contributed suggestions of value. But his first 
thought concerned the effect upon Cuba of such a 
war, his general conclusion being that it would prove 
favorable.** 

Despite the worldly calculations governing his 
Spanish policy, Belmont had an enthusiasm border- 
ing upon the fanatical for republican institutions. 
And he anticipated from all the expenditure of blood 
and treasure in the Crimea a recrudescence of repub- 
licanism in Europe, to which the United States should 
be prepared to lend assistance. “The day is not far 
distant when self-preservation will dictate to the 
United States the necessity of throwing her moral 
and physical force into the scale of European repub- 
licanism. To prepare for such a day is the first and 
sacred duty of our Government and Congress, and 
this can only be done effectually by reorganizing and 
increasing our navy. The union of France and Eng- 
land does not bode us any good for the future, and 
the sooner we prepair [ sic] against the contingencies 
which our rapid growth and the jealousy of the Euro 
pean powers will bring about, the better it will be for 
ie 

Hope of annexing Cuba, which led Belmont to the 
intrigues that make him a contributing factor in 
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bringing about the Ostend Manifesto, did not wholly 
expire with that fiasco and the return of Soulé to 
America.’* Nevertheless, his chief interest now 
turned to American politics, where the convention of 
1856 was already casting its shadow. Buchanan was 
his choice ;'* Seward, his béte noir. Knownothingism 
itself, baneful as it is, would be preferable to success 
for “Seward and his tribe of demagogues.’’*° 

In the nomination and election of Buchanan, Bel- 
mont perceived the salvation of the Union. The tide 
of fanaticism was turned; the yells of sectional trea- 
son were silenced. To Buchanan it had been re- 
served by a special dispensation of Providence to 
preserve the Union in its hour of danger. “The 
foundations of the Union have been sapped to their 
very base by designing fanatics, who, to gain their 
own selfish ends, throw with wicked recklessness the 
firebrand into the most sublime fabric which the wis- 
dom of great and pure men was ever allowed to 
erect by the blessing of God. To save the Constitu- 
tion and our Union from these impending dangers 
is a destiny unequaled by any other greatness which 
this earth can and with every lover of our 
country I pray to the Almighty, who has selected 
you for this great work, that He may give His bless- 
ings to the efforts of your patriotism and wisdom!’ 

Significantly ‘enough, the enthusiastic letter just 
cited is the last from Belmont in the Buchanan files. 
The Minister to The Hague aspired to a transfer to 
Madrid, now that his friend was in power. This 
hope, like earlier dreams of Naples and Brussels, 
was frustrated. In his disappointment, Belmont 
broke with the President and John Slidell, uniting his 
strength with that of their arch-enemy, Douglas.*? 
Thus, at the close of the ante-bellum era, Belmont 
was a Douglas or Union Democrat. As such he 
entered, in 1860, into the attempted fusion in New 
York between the Douglas and Bell-Everett forces 
in order to secure a Democratic but Union victory 
over Lincoln.“* On the failure of this movement, he 
was prepared as a Union man to uphold the Lincoln 
administration, even at the price of co-operation with 
his erstwhile despised foe, the “demagogue” Seward. 
His opinion on finance was sought by Chase, and the 
correspondence between the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the international banker deserves a 
place in the financial history of the times. 

Chase invited expressions of opinion by requesting 
from Belmont suggestions on the best manner of 
opening a loan subscription, and inquiring whether, 
in his estimation, a loan of $50,000,000 at 7 per 
cent. could be raised in the United States and a 
similar loan of £20,000,000, at 614 per cent., could 
be placed in London or Paris.** 

Belmont, for his part, had slight confidence in the 
feasibility of a foreign loan under existing condi- 
tions. He mistrusted an intention on the part of 
European capitalists to compel a settlement by with- 
holding funds. Even to send an official agent to 
discuss such a loan would be bad policy, for any 


gwive, 


failure in the negotiation, if generally known, would 
Belmont was himself, 
however, about to sail for Europe on a vacation with 


depress American securities. 





his family, and, if authorized to do so, would be most 
happy to undertake negotiations in a secret and un- 
official capacity. “I mean to act in these premises 
not as a banker and correspondent of foreign bank- 
ing firms, but as an American citizen, anxious to do 
his share in the crisis which has overcome our dear 
country.”*5 

Passing on to Europe, Belmont wrote Chase that 
conversations with leaders in politics and finance at 
London, Paris, and Frankfort, A. M., had convinced 
him of the necessity, supreme and paramount, for a 
blockade of the Southern ports “in the strictest sense 
of the word: ‘effective,’” since England and France 
both awaited only a plausible excuse for raising the 
blockade. Next to this, a modification of the objec- 
tionable tariff wall was a prime essential in the 
interest of European good-will. And, scarcely less 
important, the sensational jingoism of the New York 
Herald should receive a quietus. Rumors circulated 
by the New York Daily News that he, Belmont, was 
the Government agent for a European loan were also 
mischievous, the loan market being at present un- 
favorable, with capitalists disposed to withhold 
funds, in the hope thereby of forcing a cessation of 
hestilities. On the more optimistic side, France and 
Germany, so-far as Belmont could ascertain, seemed 
friendly to the Federal cause. And once the military 
strength of the Union should be demonstrated, loans 
could readily be negotiated out of an immense float- 
ing capital seeking investment.*° 

In a very lengthy reply, showing the importance 
he attached to this correspondence, Chase discussed 
the military and economic situation, and requested 
further communications from Belmont.** A request 
of this sort from so important and busy a man was 
flattering, and Belmont, in his turn, complimented 
Chase with evident sincerity on the success of his 
measures, though he repeated his warning that con- 
ditions for a‘European loan were still far from 
auspicious. France, in particular, could ill afford a 
loan, the balance of trade being already a source of 
anxiety to the Emperor. And while English senti- 
ment showed a disposition toward improvement, it 
still needed the tonic of a reduction in the objection- 
able Morrill tariff. Nothing else could contribute 
so effectually toward disproving widespread asser- 
tions that the war was merely a contest between free 
trade and protection, with the Union committed to 
the wrong side. A reduction in the tariff would at 
the same time increase the revenue and improve the 
trade of the great commercial cities, whose response 
to the demands of patriotism entitled them to the 
friendly consideration of the Government. In short, 
Belmont considered the repeal of the Morrill tariff 
as “worth more to our cause than the most brilliant 
victory which our arms could achieve over the rebels, 
though I hope we shall soon also have cheering news 
in that quarter.””* 

News of the Trent affair stirred Belmont pro- 
foundly. He considered war a certainty unless the 
United States disowned the act of Captain Wilkes. 
England herself, it was true, had frequently done as 
bad or worse, but that afforded no excuse for the 
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honest man to adopt the methods of a rogue. Prompt 
measures must be taken to allay the war feelings, for 
an excuse to intervene had long been the desire of 
powerful elements both at St. James and the Tuileries. 
The rebel commissioners were not worth the price of 
a war. It was imperative that the Government 
remove the question of their detention from the field 
of its foreign politics, and allow free scope to its 
army and navy by their victories at home to insure 
the neutrality of Europe. To surrender the commis- 
sioners in the face of an aroused public opinion would 
be difficult, but before a necessity so compelling Bel- 
mont trusts that judgment rather than passion will 
prevail; and he prays that the Almighty may grant 
His blessing to the counsels of the Government in 
this its hour of trial.*° 

As one surveys these fragments of the correspond- 
ence of August Belmont, he is, I think, impelled to a 
certain admiration for their writer. Belmont, at a 
period when Knownothingism was rampant, had 
triumphed over the tremendous handicap of his 
foreign and Semitic origin. He is revealed as the 
respected associate and friend of the first men of his 
time. At his worst, his talent for intrigue is directed 
toward what he conceived to be a patriotic end. At 
his best, he rises to some fine heights of genuine 
emotion. And at no time is his keenness of percep- 
tion and intellect found wanting. Justice demands 
that he and the Rothschilds be cleared of any impu- 
tation of financing disunion. It also requires that 
Belmont himself receive a fuller recognition as one 
of the many aliens who have contributed richly to 
the land of their adoption. 


* Buchanan Papers. Library of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Belmont to Buchanan. February 28, 1852. 

2JIbid. April 15, 1852. 

STbid. November 5, 1852. 


‘Ibid. New York, November 22, 1852, 

*Wm, L. Marcy Papers, Library of Congress. W. J. 
Staples to Marcy. New York, November 26, 1852. 

* Buchanan Papers. Belmont to Buchanan. January 28, 


1853. 

"W. L. Marcy Papers. Buchanan to Marcy. March 8, 
1853, 

*Ibid., P. M. Wetmore to Marcy. New York, April 6, 
1853. 

*Ibid., Isaac Townsend to Marcy. New York, April 6, 
1853. 

"G, N. Sanders Papers. Library of Congress. Belmont 
to G. N. Sanders. Ney York, March 21, 1853. 

“Buchanan Papers. Belmont to Buchanan. April 6, 
1853. 

“Ibid. April 22, 1853. 

“Ibid. May 12, 1853. 

“Ibid. May 28, 1853. 


*'W.L. Marcy Papers. 


Belmont to Marcy. 
November 18, 1853. 


The Hague, 


“Buchanan Papers. Belmont to Buchanan, Paris, 
\pril 1, 1854. 
“G. N. Sanders Papers. Belmont to Sanders, The 


Hague, September 19, 1854. 

*'W. L. Marcy Papers. 
26, 1855. 

* Buchanan Papers. 
June 19, 1855. 

*Tbid. November 23, 1855. 

* Ibid. The Hague, October 31, 1856. 

= For some particulars of this volte-face see the author's 
“Slidell and Buchanan” in American Historical Review tor 
July, 1929. 

* John Bell Papers. 


Belmont to Marcy. Paris, May 


Belmont to Buchanan. The Hague, 


Library of Congress. Belmont to 
B. Duncan of Louisville. New York, August 9, 1860. 

*S. P. Chase Papers. Library of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Chase to Belmont. The Treasury, June 
19, 1861. 


* Ibid. Belmont to Chase. Newport, R. I., July 3, 
1861. 

*Tbid. August 15, 1861. 

* Ibid. Chase to Belmont. September 13, 1861. 

* Tbid. Belmont to Chase. New York,* Oc .ober 31, 1861. 


{* From context this appears to be a slip of the pen. 
L. M. S.] 
*Tbid. Nice, December 8, 1861. 


Principles Governing the Differentiation Between 
Junior and Senior High School History 


BY FRANCES MOREHOUSE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GENERAL CONSIDERA‘IONS. 

In the search for principles to be used in guiding 
one to a wise differentiation between junior and senior 
high school American history, two parallel growths 
are to be kept in mind, which condition any conclu- 
sions reached: the growth in maturity and ability of 
the students, and the logical development of the sub- 
ject from a superficial study of obvious facts, to such 
a mastery as will fit the student to interpret American 
history to the wise guidance of his American citizen- 
ship. The problem is to find the equilibrium point at 
which both sequences, both growths, pass from typical 
intermediate school character, to typical senior high 
school character. 


tAddress given at the Fourth Annual Conference of 
History Teachers, University of Iowa, February 8, 1924. 





Little aid is to be found in the current textbooks, 
excellent as they are; for, since there is no general 
agreement as to the dominant character either of 
junior or of senior high school texts in American 
history, and no accepted criteria for their differen- 
tiation, all authors are reduced to the sorry expedient 
of trying to meet everyone’s demands. Fearful lest 
they omit something which a number of teachers or 
authorities may consider essential, they overload and 
overlap until the general confusion is twice con- 
founded, and students do no one thing so well as they 
might, if there were a general understanding as to 
what should be attempted in the two levels of educa- 
tion considered here. It is not expected that every- 
one will agree upon the principles set forth in this 
article; but it is hoped at least that it may start in 
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motion a movement to agree upon certain general 
differences between tlie two courses. This will elimi- 
nate from both a great deal of waste motion that now 
impedes our progress. 

First aid is found in a review of the general func- 
tions of the three divisions of the reorganized public 
school. ‘The elementary school has for its main busi- 
ness the mastery of the tools of learning, more 
especially the communication arts. In the junior 
high school, which in gereal completes the common 
foundation of the education of all citizens, the chil- 
dren are furnished with a great mass of information, 
in which the teachers aim to include the stock of 
common ideas, the working capital of the civilized 
world. This knowledge is concrete and useful, and 
with it goes the perfecting of the practical skills 
which will enable the citizen to turn his hand to 
making a living. Specific vocational training, of 
course, belongs to a later period of growth. 

In the senior high school the equipment already 
gained is enlarged and enriched; to the basis of 
necessary fact is added a mass of interpreting and 
enriching fact, for the development of an under- 
standing of the world; and to the necessary skills for 
living in the world, are added more and more the skills 
which give recreation and make leisure time happy. 
But to this equipment is added something essentially 
new: the uniting and systematization of hitherto little 
related facts, which lead to the interpretation of the 
world in time and space; and the study of principles 
which lie back of facts.” In other words, the knowl- 
edge of the junior high school is concrete, while that 
of the senior high school, besides tending to complete 
the beginning of systematized knowledge already 
gained, is generalized and, to some extent, abstract. 


It is only as principals and teachers come to 
realize this inherent, logical, and all-important se- 
quence of training as the students pass from junior 
to senior high school, that the two schools become 
anything more than a rearrangement of old curricula 
and method. The great function of the elementary 
school is to prepare children for their education by 
giving them the means to knowledge; that of the 
junior high school is to give them a stock of concrete 
ideas and skills which form the practical, necessary 
basis for learning, and which are in themselves a large 
part of life's equipment; while the senior high school 
begins that life-long training in the interpretation of 
the phenomena of the world, which sends its product 
into life with some instruction and practice in think- 
ing, appreciation, and action. 

PrincipLes AppLiep To History TRAINING IN 
Junior Hien Scuoor. 

If we apply this differentiation in the general 
scope of the work in the three divisions of the public 
school, to the history-learning sequence, we have 
some such plan as this: In the elementary school the 
children will learn those stories of the past of man- 
kind, which make up the body of tradition and the 
most simple, picturesque, and appealing conceptions 
of the world’s great characters. They will learn the 
meaning of hundreds of terms which describe articles, 


or actions, or people that enter repeatedly into the 
human chronicle; they will, in other words, acquire 
the elementary vocabulary of history. Perhaps, most 
important of all, they master the tools of history- 
learning—they learn how to read, how to count, and 
how to talk. 

In the junior high school, the lacune of this equip- 
ment disappear as the developing subject brings them 
to light; the senior high school should remove still 
more, and bring the student to the point at which he 
can correct and enlarge his own ideas at need. But 
in the junior high school an all-important acquisition 
may be made, under the guidance of a skilled teacher. 
It has rarely been made at this age, not because it is 
impossible to make it, but because teachers and text- 
book writers did not themselves make it at a corre- 
sponding age, and have followed the limitations of 
their own training, with but timid and half-hearted 
forays into the field of a new method and a new level 
of learning. It was the courageous work of Wells 
and Van Loon which showed the way to this new 
standard, and those teachers and text-writers who 
first prove it feasible will earn the rewards always 
earned, and sometimes received, by pioneers. The 
minds of children are quite able to conceive and re- 
member the kind of material of which I am about to 
speak; the task of formulating the technique of its 
presentation lies still before us. To be brief: 


The junior high school is the place for teaching a 
comprehensive view of the world’s history, from the 
beginning to the present time, so far as events, char- 
acters, placing in time and space, and sequence of 
movements or periods is concerned. This is the place 
for teaching the concrete side of history in its larger 
aspects; this is the place for mastery of the vocabu- 
lary and terms of the chronicle; this is the place for 
the learning of the focal dates, names, places—all 
the mechanical skeleton of the long story of human 
life. Such useful information as lists of presidents, 
sequences of dynasties, dates of importance, move- 
ments in campaigns—all these outward signs and 
signals of the spiritual conflicts and victories which 
make up the heart of human history can be sufficiently 
mastered for the purpose in view during the three 
years of the junior high school. 

Without subscribing to any theory of psychological 
development which supposes a sharp change in men- 
tal abilities and attitudes at adolescence, this formu- 
lation of the nature of junior high school history 
agrees with the common experience of teachers and 
parents as to taste and ability at this age. The 
ability to master concrete and picturable facts seems 
to have no limit in pre-adolescence; the love of games 
and competition and the delight in mastering me- 
chanical combinations is notable and well established. 
If the attempt to understand the higher and deeper 
significance of events and movements be deliberately 
delayed until later in the educational life of the 
students, there is found to be time and energy enough 
for a more thorough mastery of fundamentals—the 
meaning of words, the more exact conception of 
geographical, objective, and chronological aspects of 
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history; the more thorough drilling on facts, which 
is now a notable lack in our teaching. Some inter- 
pretation will be demanded by bright students, and 
this should be as far as possible or desirable given 
by the teacher; but the teacher's energies are, for the 
most part, centered upon the task of creating a 
mental moving picture of the world’s history, con- 
tinuous, chronologically correct, spatially related, 
vividly and correctly pictured. 


The existence of the cinema has immensely ad- 
vanced the cause of history teaching. Thousands of 
teachers have now an idea of the moving drama of 
the world’s history who a few years ago conceived 
of history in a dim and disjointed way, and the 
imagination of young people has been aroused and 
stimulated in a way materially to lessen the problem 
of securing mental imaging among learners. One 
need scarcely say that pictures and maps and all 
visual aids—the use of which is an art as yet scarcely 
begun by history teachers—play a major part in this 
typical junior high school history teaching. 

In short, the task of the junior high school history 
teacher is to re-create in the minds of his students 
all the vast moving drama of the world’s develop- 
ment, as accurately and as comprehensively pictured 
as the mental abilities of the student permit. He 
will not attempt the impossible; he will not try to 
make his students interpret the spiritual meaning of 
this newly acquired pageant of development, nor will 
he trouble himself about a mass of unimportant detail 
which has too long cumbered the textbooks and the 
classroom. He will remember that students of this 
age are enamored of the material world in all its 
wonder and promise, in all its mystery and grandeur, 
and, availing himself of the curiosity that prompts 
exploration, he will unfold before them a tale worth 
the search and show them the pleasant art of making 
it their own. 

APPLICATION TO SENIoR HiaH Scuoot. 

Upon the efficiency of the junior high school his- 
tory teacher depends the success of the work in the 
senior high school. At present far too much time 
and effort in the senior high school are expended in 
teaching facts which should have been thoroughly 
mastered in the junior high school. Three years are 
allowed for social sciences in each school; any scheme 
of studies which does not make the social sciences a 
constant througliout the school is hopelessly out of 
date and out of sympathy with present educational 
aims. Even if a whole year is allowed to each for 
geography and community civics in the junior high 
school, and another for the combined social sciences 
in the senior high school, enough time remains for the 
double survey of world history which is here con- 
templated. The first survey is frankly for the pur- 
pose of mastering the basic facts; the second is for 
the purpose of understanding these facts in their 
relation to human character, progress, evolution, and 
of applying them to situations which will arise in the 
future. 

The sequence is, of course, cumulative; 


any 
process once begun goes on continually. 


The college 


freshman is still learning words, still finding out 
what a threshing cradle was and how the Hussars 
dressed; still arranging his events in tables in order 
to remember them easily, still drilling and testing 
himself to insure a mastery of facts that he must 
know before he can use them. But in the senior high 
school new features are added, under the guidance 
of a teacher who sees the end from the beginning. 
The student learns to combine many sequences into 
great movements; to see the likenesses and differ- 
ences in men, events, movements; to knit together fac- 
tors related in many ways; to trace continuity 
through spiritual inheritance, rather than through 
tangible cause and effect; to see in history not so 
much the results of personal leadership and deeds as 
the mass effect of the thinking and action of count 
less unknown men, of obscure motives and uncon- 
scious submissions. He learns to think in terms of 
certain abstractions; he begins to deal with principles 
of government, with theories of economic relation- 
ship, with propaganda, with ideals and prejudices 
and traditions. He breathes the life of emotional 
reaction, so marvelously opening his own eyes to the 
significance of life, into the dry bones of fact; and 
they live anew for him, as they have lived anew for 


the thousands of students who have conned them 
before. He is directed in the high adventure of 


handling these historical materials in his own think- 
ing, and, having done it under direction, is turned 
loose with them and bidden to do it ‘‘on his own.” 
He has made such a beginning in the pursuit of the 
story of his kind, as may take him far and wide in 
the years to come; and whether he follows that pur- 
suit in academic paths or not, he has laid his founda 
tion sanely and built upon it well. 
Natura Resutts or THE PRINCIPLES. 

1. Interesting differentiations in course content 
appear as corollaries to this division in aim and 
method. The story that is told in the junior high 
school should have a simple continuity, which may 
be followed without strain by immature minds. One 
central core of interest should be chosen for each 
unit and adhered to. For instance, the tale of the 
American Revolution should be told from the Ameri- 
can side only, the British movements and ideas being 
presented as objective factors in the story, as they 
would appear to an American at the time. This does 
not mean that both sides are not stated fairly; it 
means that the point of view is kept constant, not 
shifted about. The story is organized about vivid 
personalities, whose actions, rather than their ideas, 
form the center of interest. The story is concrete, 
with data—the places, time, circumstances, and action 
of the successive events being emphasized. Pictures, 
maps, diagrams, plans make the story real: moving 
pictures or dramatizations, when available, add to the 
vividness of the reconstruction in each student’s mind. 
Synchronous events are presented by means of pic- 
tured maps, or tabulations in parallel columns, or 
braced listings on a time line. When it is necessary 
to introduce abstract ideas, as, for instance, the 
loyalty to the Union which sent Northern soldiers 
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into the Civil War, or the loyalty to their States 
which sent Southern soldiers against them, they 
should be reduced to the simplest terms consistent 
with clarity. Junior high school students are not 
primarily interested in constitutional questions, nor 
have they the interpretive base for understanding 
them; this is the time for learning the course of 
events. 


2. Nor are these students sufficiently grounded in 
the many facts involved to undertake controversial 
questions profitably. They are likely to become con- 
fused between arguments, and their ideas of ethics 
are as yet so simple and downright that disaster is 
likely to result from unduly upsetting them. It is 
not the teacher’s duty to avoid answering questions, 
nor to affect an orthodoxy in which he does not 
believe, nor to deceive his students; but it is wise to 
secure first that catholicity of experience and that 
breadth of information which makes judgment-form- 
ing easy and safe before taking up difficult points of 
a controversial nature. This means that such mat- 
ters will, for the most part, be delayed until the 
senior high school, where they form one of the most 
valuable parts of the course. 


3. In the third place, there is no reason why 
junior high school students should be forced through 
the travesty of “applying” the historical facts that 
they learn. There is something essentially humorous 
in the insistence of certain educators of a cast of 
thought, now happily a bit passé, that school chil- 
dren shall apply the knowledge they gain to present 
or even future situations; that they shall use the 
materials they have acquired so recently, and, of 
course, so imperfectly, in forming judgments and 
arriving at conclusions. The acquiring and storing 
up of information is in itself a worthy aim for junior 
high school courses; the House of Thought is not 
worthily to be built until there are brought together 
in one place all the materials for the building. A 
pathetic and disgraceful amount of time and energy 
has been wasted by conscientious teachers in trying 
to force immature children to think deeply about the 
things of which they have but just begun to learn, 
because of the insistence of misguided educators that 
children must apply everything they find out at once. 
Let the time in the junior high school rather be given 
to the acquisition of facts, thoroughly learned, ar- 
ranged in orderly sequences, clearly understood in 
their concrete narrative aspects; but, except when 
clearly demanded by the children themselves, let the 
theoretical, abstract, controversial, and application 
aspects be left until the students are more mature 
and more broadly prepared to go surely in those more 
difficult paths. 

4. In the senior high school this solid foundation 
serves as a basis for the superstructure, which it is 
hoped will send young citizens into the nation fairly 
well prepared to grapple with practical problems, 
because they understand somewhat the nature of the 
world they live in. 

The story has been told and taught in the junior 
high school in broad generalities, simply and defi- 


nitely. There has been little attempt to interpret, 
to draw analogies, or to apply the facts learned to 
present or future situations. In the senior high 
school the story is filled in; it gains detail, emphasis, 
and depth. Realism is sought in the study of sources, 
which have been little used in the junior high school; 
and a more thorough knowledge is gained by greater 
breadth of reading. The treatment is broadened by 
the combination of elements previously studied sepa- 
rately and the introduction of new ones. For in- 
stance, in the junior high school the Jacksonian 
period revolves vividly enough, memorably enough, 
about the rugged King Andrew himself, whose ideas 
and policies form the central facts for a basic knowl- 
edge of the 30’s. But in the senior high school this 
is not enough. Andrew Jackson becomes but the 
leader of one faction in the intricate politics of the 
time, and his policies appear not so much the down- 
right convictions of a simple-minded leader as the 
outcome of a set of economic and social conditions on 
the frontier, with roots running far back into colonial 
and English life. The ideas of Andrew Jackson were 
simple, and can be easily mastered by eighth grade 
students; but the conflicting opinion of the 30’s, 
with its east-and-west and north-and-south and rich- 
and-poor and center-and-circumference oppositions, 
must wait until the comparative maturity of the 
eleventh grade for understanding. 


Composite social movements take form as the back- 
ground of the leadership in ideas exercised by great 
men, and the students who have learned to associate 
the appropriate ideas with the leaders in their junior 
high school days easily and naturally expand and 
enrich those ideas into the varied opinion of the 
masses of people who stood behind the leaders. In 
other words, the students become conscious of the 
breadth and the depth of human life. This intricate, 
infinitely mysterious, potent force of public opinion 
and mass movement becomes the significant back- 
ground of the drama of leaders, which now appears 
clearly as one phase only of the multitudinous 
pageant of human life. The later conception of his- 
tory is far truer than the earlier one, but it is doubt- 
ful if it could be achieved without the simpler, more 
sharply defined drama of leaders which has been 
learned in the junior high school. 


5. And since the development of the critical abili- 
ties is an important part of senior high school work, 
the controversial side of history takes a more im- 
portant part in eleventh grade work. Every phase 
and era of history should appear from at least two 
angles to these older students; they should read 
about the American Revolution from English and 
from American books, and about the Civil War from 
both Northern and Southern sources. The ability to 
suspend judgment until all the evidence is in, the 
critical attitude toward sources and secondary mate- 
rial, sympathetic understanding of the positions of 
both sides in a contention, come from the judicial 
attitude required of students thus trained. 

And the more abstract aspects of history, avoided 
in the lower school because there was not then an 
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interpreting base for them, may be taken up now. 
In the junior high school, for instance, the boys and 
girls may be required to study the campaigns of the 
Revolution or of the Civil War; they learn to move 
the two contending forces around on a mental map 
as they might move chessmen on a board; they can 
account for the issue because they have compared the 
forces, the positions, and the resources of the con- 
testants. In the senior high school this study of the 
material side of the war is not repeated; nothing 
could be more futile than the repetition of a study 
once satisfactorily completed. Instead, the class may 
study the principles involved in the struggle—the 
long rivalry between State and Federal powers, the 
ethics and the economics of slavery, and the relation 
of the whole struggle to the factor of cheap land. 
Similarly, the circumstantial story of the Revolution 
gives way to the consideration of the part that the 
mercantile theory has played in our history, and the 
significance of the frontier in 1776. Senior high 
school history approaches as near as the ability and 
maturity of the students permit to that tracing of 
human thought which is the ultimate function of all 
history. The students who have once mastered the 
concrete story will probably need some review and 
drill in it, and the story will be enlarged and often 


Factors in the study 
Association of ideas 


The narrative Centered in 
Unified in point of view. 
personal in quality. 

Dominant learning process 


Current History in the 


In Junior High School 
Simple, well-unified and small units. 


persons, acts, places, and 
similar data, all perceivable by the senses. 
Dramatic 


Explanation, to create a true picture of 
events; then drill, insuring association of 
ideas; thorough test of fact-mastery. 


reinterpreted; but the soul of the story now appears, 
and in the study of that soul the interest in details 
of appearance naturally and rightly dwindles. It 
has done its part and ceased to be the chief agent of 
the work in hand. 

Application comes with interpretation, especially 
with the drawing of analogies and comparisons, 
Well-trained history teachers are shy of too dog- 
matic application; they know that history is ex- 
tremely reticent in repetition, and that time is the 
last author to be accused of plagiarism. But the 
axiomatic truths of history almost apply themselves; 
certainly the students are quick enough to see analo- 
gies and to turn them over and examine them. And 
since history offers them the only data from which 
they may draw conclusions as to future policies, it 
is good to encourage application that may be wisely 
guided in a classroom, rather than to leave the first 
exercise of this power to the unsupervised years that . 
follow school. The students are still full young and 
meagerly equipped for the work; certainly it cannot 
profitably be introduced into the junior high school. 

If the history courses for junior and senior high 
schools be arranged in two parallel columns for con- 
venience in comparison, the tabulation will look some- 
thing like this: 

In Senior High School 

Combination of small units into larger 
units approaching the actual complication 
of life. 

Centered in mass thought and action, and 
finding its chief interest in changing 
and thought. Complicated, comprehensive. 

Explanation, to create a true idea of the 
nature of events; enrichment through read- 
ing; then manipulation in thinking of these 
materials, 


High School 


BY OLIVER SHURTLEFF, A.M., SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, SUTTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 


In this paper I shall attempt three things. First 
of all I shall set forth the need of current history. 
Second, I shall give a list of media through which 
current history of the better sort may be taught. 
Finally, I shall set forth some methods of procedure 
which are valuable for teaching current history and 
attempt to describe each method briefly. The paper 
will conclude with a brief summary. 

Tue Neep or Current History. 

In attempting my first point, namely, pointing out 
the need of current history, I shall be guided by my 
own opinion and experiences plus the influence of 
some reading I have done in this field. 

The need of current history presents itself from so 
many different angles that enough material could 
easily be collected on this single phase of the topic 
to make a good-sized paper. From the many needs 
that present themselves I shall select four and dis- 


I select these four needs of cur 
rent history because they seem to point to four distinct 
phases of the need of current history in our schools. 


cuss them briefly. 


First, there is a need of current history in our high 
schools, because of the great flux in present-day con 
ditions since 1914. The big problems confronting the 
nations of the world, and the individuals who make 
up those nations are present-day problems which are 
not yet solved, neither are they written into our 
present textbooks. Nor can knowledge of such prob 
lems as world peace, world courts, disarmament, cur 
rent tariffs, labor and capital legislation, etc., be 
gleaned from the pages of encyclopedias. The only 
place where knowledge of such problems can be found 
that will lead to their understanding and solution is 
current literature which is the source of present-day 
history information. 


Second, current history is needed in order that 
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history as a subject may have a personal appeal. 
This personal appeal is certainly needed in many of 
our present-day history courses as they are now 
taught. Indeed, one authority makes the statement 
that “many present-day history courses are totally 
lacking in personal appeal.” ! 

Textbook history, while it may appeal to the adult, 
or to the history specialist, does not appeal in all 
cases to the youth. All will admit, I think, that the 
task of learning enough history for citizenship pur- 
poses is incumbent upon all of us. This task, how- 
ever, will be but poorly done if there is a lack of 
personal appeal in the subject. Current history, on 
the other hand, will furnish this interest and personal 
appeal. because current history treats of those sub- 
jects about which we know. Boys and girls like to 
study current history because it is contemporary, and 
because there is a wide variety of interests. We 
turn, therefore, to the magazine to arouse and satisfy 
this personal interest. “The magazine....has_ its 
special value in that it is possible to appeal to 
individual interest.” * 

Third, current history is necessary in order that 
history as a subject may be made concrete and prac- 
tical. I make this statement out of my own experi- 
ence. Last year I made a survey of my own high 
school in order to find out why certain subjects were 
liked or disliked. Of all the subjects taught in a 
high school offering fifty-three courses per semester, 
history was the subject most disliked. The reason 
most frequently given by the students as to why it 
was disliked was that they “didn’t see anything in 
it.” Of all subjects, history, with its richness of 
content, its information of world-wide and nation-wide 
events, and its almost boundless wealth of material 
out of which to give citizenship instruction, should 
not be the subject most disliked by the oncoming 
generation of citizens. There was some current his- 
tory taught in the above school, but, as I see it in the 
light of further study and reading, there was not 
enough. 

Good history offers the pupil opportunity to do 
concrete and objective thinking along practical lines. 
This statement is borne out by Tryon, who says in 
this connection that good history gives the pupils 
opportunity during their courses to do concrete and 
practical thinking. So many of the events recorded 
in history textbooks are so far removed from the expe- 
rience and environment of the pupils that they are 
denied all opportunity to do concrete and objective 
thinking along practical lines. 

Textbook history tells the boy that there are so 
many tons of stone in the great pyramids of Egypt, 
but there is no objective or practical thinking here 
on his part. He has never seen a pyramid. He per- 
haps does not even know what a pyramid is. The 
pupils will likely come to the conclusion, “What's the 
use of piling up stones, anyhow?” Current history 
comes along and tells the pupil that the same amount 
of stones, when crushed, will ballast so many miles 
of roadbed, or furnish foundation material for so 
many blocks of modern buildings. Concrete and 





objective thinking along practical lines is here pos- 
sible. 

Textbook history tells the pupil that Octavius 
Cesar liked cabbage and cucumbers, and that he went 
into the forum at a certain hour in the day. The 
pupil does not do much, if any, concrete and objec- 
tive thinking because he does not know much about 
this ruler; he perhaps knows nothing at all that will 
help him picture a forum. Current history comes 
along and tells the pupil about the acts and practices 
of his own Governor or President. Again, concrete 
and objective thinking along practical lines is made 
possible. 


Textbook history says that Rome had a great fire, 
to the tune of Nero’s fiddle. There is no opportunity 
here for concrete thinking. Why should a man enjoy 
himself when a great disaster comes to his city? Cur- 
rent history comes along and tells of the great fire 
which destroyed the Pennsylvania Railroad station 
this past spring at Philadelphia, or of the disastrous 
voleanic eruptions in Italy. Once again concrete and 
practical thinking is possible. 

Examples like these could be multiplied almost 
without number. Of course, the writer of this paper 
does not mean to say that no history of yesterday 
should be taught. A discussion of this phase of his- 
tory teaching will come in the next paragraph. 

Fourth, current history is needed in order to get a 
good “hook-up” with the history of yesterday. 

In discussing this phase of the need of current his- 
tory I want again to cite a concrete example from 
my own experience. I recall that, when teaching 
about the partition of Austria-Hungary since the 
World War, there was a certain inquisitiveness on the 
part of the class as to what Austria-Hungary was like 
before the partitions came. This same inquisitiveness 
was present when teaching about the new states which 
were formed as a result of the World War. Here 
was the “thirst and hunger for knowledge....found in 
all normal young people.’”* 

Current history was capable of arousing this in- 
quisitiveness, but it could not satisfy it. Here was 
my opportunity, and here is the opportunity of every 
history teacher to hook up present-day history with 
the history of yesterday. With this interest aroused, 
and with this personal appeal present, nothing could 
be more simple than to turn to the history text and 
discover the information that would satisfy this hun- 
ger. At the same time the history of the partitions 
of Poland could be taught. 

Current history will teach us about the immigrants 
who come into America, but it leaves a question as to 
their homelands, governments, customs, etc. Again 
we hook up, through current history, with the history 
of yesterday in order to answer this question. Cur- 


rent history tells us about the labor unions and the 
present-day trouble with the capitalist, but it does 
not tell us how it all started. Again, current history 
serves as a hook-up with the history of yesterday, 
and the stories of the industrial revolution, the trade 
guilds, the merchant guilds, the rise and growth of 
the factory system, ete., are made easy to teach. I 
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know of no better way to teach the older history than 
through the process of teaching carefully selected 
current history. 


Mepia or Current History. 

My next step will be to mention some of the media 
through which current history of the better sort may 
be taught. A formidable list of media presents itself. 
I shall merely mention those agencies which I have 
known to be used successfully. It will not be within 
the scope of this paper to discuss any of them. A 
detailed study of all of them could well be made, 
however. 

Some of these agencies through which current his- 
tory may be secured and taught are The Literary 
Digest, The Independent, Current Events, The 
American Review of Reviews, World’s Work, The 
Pathfinder, Loose Leaf Current Topics Bulletin, well 
known and carefully selected newspapers of nation- 
wide circulation, the best of the state papers, patri- 
otic articles, editorials, etc. The list could be made 
much larger, but I think that I have named enough 
in the above list to suggest to any teacher the great 
variety of media for current history. 

Although the media suggested will not be discussed 
in detail, a general statement should be given about 
all of them. Only publications and articles with a 
known high standard of excellency should be used. 
Each article and publication used should be written 
in good English, and should be well organized and 
well edited. Articles with a narrow bias should be 
culled out and not used. Only those publications and 
articles which possess real history merit should be 
employed in this important phase of history teaching. 

Meruops or Procepure. 

I want now, as my third and final point, to set 
forth and describe some of the methods of procedure 
to be employed in teaching current history. Many 
methods of teaching current history suggest them- 
selves to one who has made a study of this field. I 
shall discuss briefly seven different methods, four of 
which are suggested by Tryon.’ It might be said in 
passing that the methods set forth and described in 
this paper are not to be followed blindly or used as 
a makeshift for teaching. In order that good teach- 
ing may occur and profitable results obtain, all 
methods should be given careful thought on the part 
of the teacher. Furthermore, the activities called for 
by any method should be so classified and arranged 
that the work in current history will not be considered 
to have but incidental value. 

Tue Commitrree Metuop. 

The committee method is one quite frequently used 
in teaching current history, and has been more or less 
successful. Care should be taken, however, when this 
method is used in order to secure a good committee 
of pupils capable of doing the work well. The writer 
would recommend, in the case of younger pupils, that 
the teacher be a member ex-officio of this committee. 
The teacher is not to do the work or deprive the pupil 
committee from functioning; the duty of the teacher 
will be to give guidance and direction. 

When the committee method is used, there should 


be a general outline of the work to be done and the 
main topics should be listed. The committee should 
then be held responsible for each main topic. Hold- 
ing the committees responsible for the main topics 
will insure a minimum of lost time and effort. It will 
at the same time insure the class group of some avail- 
able material suitable for class discussion. A new 
committee should be appointed for each succeeding 
lesson, in order that the entire class may have oppor- 
tunity to serve in the capacity of a committee member. 


Tue Topic Meruop. 

The topic method requires that three distinct steps 
be taken in order that the method may function fully. 
These three steps are, first, the selection and assign- 
ment of topics; second, the individual reports on the 
assigned topics to the class, and, third, the class dis- 
cussion. 

The selection and assignment of topics should be 
carefully done, the reports should be brief and to the 
point, and the class discussion should be directed and 
controlled so that the class may not wander from the 
issue. The topic method will be found to be valuable 
if the above directions are followed and the cautions 
observed. 

Tue Historica, Metuop. 

The historical method more nearly follows actual 
history classroom procedure than any of the other 
methods. In this method important topics are 
selected, and a series of lessons is then given to each 
topic. In using this method the teacher should use 
care in the selection of the topics. The topics selected 
should be big enough and contain enough material to 
warrant the series of lessons which is devoted to 
them. If unimportant topics are selected for this 
method, the later lessons are apt to be devitalized and 
void of interest and value. 


Tur Notresook Mertuop. 

The notebook method, as its name implies, calls for 
the use of the notebook. The notebook may be used 
in one of two ways. In the first place, the notebook 
may be used as a scrapbook, in which are pasted news 
paper and magazine clippings of interest and value. 
When completed, this scrapbook makes a good refer- 
ence book for succeeding classes. Pupils will take 
pride in making this book when they know that it is 
to be placed in the library of their own school, where 
other pupils may see it. 

The second way to use the notebook method is to 
have the articles rewritten by the pupils. This prac- 
tice will give pupils training in taking history notes, 
as well as a supply of good historical information. If 
proper care is taken on the part of the teacher, value 
in penmanship and English will also result when this 
method is used. 

The notebook method has still another value, in 
that each lesson does not necessarily call for an oral 
recitation. The pupils already have the material col 


lected, and if recitation work is pressing the teacher 
can collect the books and examine them at a more 
opportune time. 
Tue Leaisiative Metuop. 
The legislative method is more suitable to the upper 
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classes in the senior high school, and is a method that 
the writer of this paper has used quite extensively and 
quite successfully. In using this method the class is 
organized into a legislative body, and the topic to be 
discussed is introduced in the form of a bill. The 
“bill” goes through its three readings, is discussed 
pro and con, is put to a vote, referred to a committee, 
or “killed.” 

This method has two distinct values. First, it 
teaches current history and brings out individual inter- 
pretations on the part of the pupils. Second, in 
organizing the class into a legislative body and carry- 
ing on the recitation as a legislative session, good 
training in civic practices is secured. 

Tue Cartoon Mertnuop. 

In this method the actual copy in the periodicals 
is neglected, and the cartoons are assigned for study, 
interpretation, and discussion. ‘This method is valu- 
able for the variety that it offers, for the fact that it 
helps visualize certain truths, and because pupils like 
cartoons. 

A word of caution should be extended to those who 
wish to use this method. Cartoons which tend to be 
cynical and debase public officials should be avoided. 
Those cartoons which are overdrawn, so that thev 
present an unfair picture, should also be avoided. 
Properly selected cartoons, when presented in a cor 
rect manner, will help teach many valuable lessons 
in current history. 

Tue Desate Mertnop. 

Another of the more valuable types of methods for 
teaching current history is the debate method. Most 
topics suitable for current history teaching, such as 
recent tariffs, America’s entrance into the League of 
Nations, America’s participation in a World Court, 
ete., generally offer two sides. These topics can 
usually be stated in the form of a question for debate, 
and then given to the class. It will be found that the 
pupils will take sides readily, and a rousing good 
recitation will result. The recitation may be a general 
debate, with all the pupils taking part, or it may be 
a formal debate, with selected pupils debating the 
question. Care should be taken not to allow the de- 
bate to become biased and degenerate into a partisan 
discussion. 

The debate method is especially recommended be 
cause of its value in teaching the art of fluent English 
expression, in teaching self-confidence, in teaching 
the rules and limitations of parliamentary law, in 
teaching self-control, and as an antidote for careless 
thinking and superficial study.* 

SuMMaARY. 

In this pnper I have done three things. First, I set 
forth the need of current history in our schools. I 
did this, first, by showing that the unsettled condition 
of the world since 1914 calls for a knowledge of 
present-day problems: second, that current history is 
needed to give a personal touch and appeal to the 
subject of history in general; third, that current his- 
tory is needed in order that concrete and objective 
thinking might be injected into the subject of his- 
tory, and, fourth, that current history is needed in 
order that present and past history might be more 


easily connected. Next I gave a list of media through 
which current history of the better sort might be 
taught. Finally, I set forth and described seven 
methods of procedure by which current history has 
been or could be taught. The seven methods set forth 
in this paper are the committee method, the topic 
method, the historical method, the notebook method, 
the legislative method, the cartoon method, and the 
debate method. 
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“The cyclone that swept over British politics in Decem- 
ber has changed the landscape of public life more com- 
pletely and more startlingly than any election in living 
memory....the most unadventurous of prime ministers has 
produced a convulsion without precedent in our political 
record. In a moment of astounding aberration, Mr. Bald- 
win led his party over a steep place in wild stampede 
and left inextricable confusion at the bottom. No political 
leader ever ran through such a handsome fortune in so 
short a time, disinherited his party so recklessly, or shel- 
tered his own reputation with such frivolous levity,” says 
Mr. Alfred G. Gardner in his discussion of “The British 
Muddle” in the March Atlantic, 
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Correlation with English History in the High School 
American History Course 


BY PROFESSOR HARRY GRANT 


The social science student, perhaps, needs to have 
his attention recalled to various phases of his prob- 
lems. Recent events have aided his efforts to secure 
an assured place in the curriculum of secondary 
studies. This success has, however, in some ways, 
proved an embarrassment, for it has focused atten- 
tion upon the disagreements within his ranks as to 
the relative importance of the medley of studies 
which make up his general subject, and upon equally 
important problems as to what should constitute the 
subject-matter of the courses in history. 

It should be recalled that in the early development 
of the program more attention had to be given to the 
practicability of certain subjects or to the facilities 
for giving them, and less to the comparative value of 
the subject. 

Here, undoubtedly, lies the greatest weakness of 
the European history course. Even with the pro- 
gram outlined, the embarrassment of the wealth of 
material has worked to produce a variety of texts, 
rather than one which in any real sense may be said 
to give the student a comprehension of the civiliza- 
tion of our time. 

On the American side we have felt fairly safe. 
With us the progress of time and the variety of the 
subject-matter have not gone far. The limits are 
geographically well defined. We have rather un- 
easily sought for some background or starting point 
back of our own time, and have introduced here and 
there a few paragraphs of English and European 
developments. But, in the main, we have hastily got 
rid of these paragraphs and settled down to our own 
course of progress. 

I wish, therefore, to present for your considera- 
tion the idea that the English history behind the era 
of colonization is as much a part of and as funda- 
mental to the understanding of American history as 
it is to that of modern English history. The English 
colonists who came to America brought with them 
their English civilization, and the course of their 
history is marked by the merging of these English 
ideas with others which these same Englishmen 
solved in their contact with the new world. Further- 
more, it is clear that our early civilization was, in 
the main, an English civilization, despite the other 
European elements which found their way to the 
colonies, so that it naturally follows that the im- 
portant European contributions are of English origin. 

Following Mr. Cheyney’s lead, American history 
teachers and textbook writers have usually given a 
brief summary of the beginnings of modern Furope 
as an introduction to American history. While some- 
thing is gained from this practice, since it furnishes 
the general elements of the civilization of the time, 
it would seem to be of more moment to follow the 
developments from which the ideas, customs, and 
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governmental institutions largely came. ‘The colonist 
was a part of English life, and there is certainly) 
reason for tracing the history of the peoples that 
produced him as introductory to that of his own. In 
the attempt, therefore, to correlate English history 
with an American history course, the outstanding 
achievements of the English people should form the 
preliminary study to the American history course, 
while the progress of the nation should be carefully 
studied through the colonial era as a basis for the 
understanding of those vital differences which even 
tually brought about the Revolution. 

Briefly stated, the American history student 
should know something of the origins and develop 
ment of the idea of liberty in English history; of 
the growth of the common law system, which did so 
much to encourage and maintain the idea of liberty; 
something of the growth of the forms and spirit of 
the English Constitution; something of the struggle 
with the Stuarts, which centered about the progress 
of democracy; something of the society, the religious 
life, and the government of England under which the 
American colonist grew up, and which constituted 
the real basis of the liberty that he prized; some 
thing of the old commercial and colonial system, with 
its political and economic weakness, and, lastly, the 
English revolution of 1688, together with that system 
of government for which the Whig party was respon- 


sible until 1776, when the colonies declared their 
independence. 
I. Tue Founpations or ENGuisu Liperry. 


1. Its Beginnings. 

The outstanding feature of English history which 
makes its appeal to the American history student is 
the growth of liberty. As it is the background of 
American history, so it is the real center of all Eng- 
lish history. The growth and safeguarding of this, 
the fundamental element of association, is very 
largely discoverable in the early period of English 
development. Just how the idea came to play so 
important a part in early English life may be a 
matter of dispute, but the fact that it did is not sub- 
ject to any difference of opinion. Somehow or other. 
the Anglo-Saxon love of liberty was never allowed 
to die out because the times were out of joint. As 
the freeman of early Anglo-Saxon times- sank into 
serfdom, his unfreeing was largely on the material, 
the economic side of his life. On the personal and 
spiritual sides something of the earlier condition re- 
mained, and its values were emphasized by the newer 
economic conditions. The Anglo-Saxon was yet a 
man, even while more and more circumscribed by 
wars and disorders and the lack of law and govern- 
ment. Furthermore, there were many men left in 
England who kept their material freedom, never 
bowing their necks to any lord. 
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Through the early period, while this change was 
occurring in the status of a large part of the popula- 
tion, there was developing a purely Anglo-Saxon 
scheme of association. ‘This association, growing in 
complexity through the period of Anglo-Saxon con- 
trol of England, eventually found its basis in the 
English common law. As the tribes and kingdoms 
united through fear and conquest, the steady develop- 
ment of their customs continued, and ere long were 
recognized as necessary to the progress of unity. 
Perhaps the very absence of a strong central organi- 
zation tended to establish local responsibility and 
independence more firmly. Certainly no Anglo- 
Saxon king made much progress in challenging local 
independence in government, nor did the strengthen- 
ing of local landowners take from the people their 
personal liberties, as already defined by the growing 
customs. 

The moots of the people, the hundred moot and 
the shire moot, and later even the manor group, be- 
came the centers of interest and the safeguards of 
local liberty. When the Norman came in as a con- 
queror, he had the good sense to recognize the laws 
of Edward the Confessor, which were but a revision, 
with some additions, of the laws of Alfred. It was 
the common law of the Heptarchie group, a system 
worked out on English soil under English conditions, 
supplemented with such ecclesiastical rules as seemed 
to apply to the conditions of a new people in new 
surroundings. Here was one great safeguard of that 
early freedom, which in the old tribal group of the 
continent had needed but little restriction, but which 
in England was gradually circumscribed while being 
carefully guarded as to fundamental character. It 
was fortunate, indeed, that in this period the work of 
defining rights, duties, and privileges was so largely 
left to the people themselves. Here in their local 
moots they set the limits of liberty and at the same 
time established in their local courts, which, at least 
in theory, were purely democratic, the safeguards of 
those individual rights which were sacred and _ in- 
violable. 

It is not surprising that Bishop Stubbs makes 
much of the Anglo-Saxon period as the formative 
period of English history, and it should be added 
that it is the formative period of social as well as 
legal custom. Here, then, surely, is one period of 
English history which the student of American his- 
tory should read with some interest and great profit. 

2. The Rise of Parliament. 

Professor George Burton Adams, in the preface 
of his Origins of the English Constitution, remarks: 
“The importance of the English Constitution in the 
political history of mankind is so great that the ques- 
tion of its origin is of unusual interest. The unani- 
mous judgment of the world at the beginning of the 
twentieth century is that this is the best system of 
government yet devised. All monarchies which have 
adopted a constitution have derived their forms from 
it, and the same is true of most republics.’”' 

From the time of the union of Norman and Anglo- 
Saxon in early England, the growth of this constitu- 
tion as limiting the power of an absolute executive, 


as separating the organs of government and making 
government a means for the guarding of liberty, has 
been apparent and steady. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury there was a slight rift in the unity of this 
progress. ‘The American colonial branch, because 
of its Puritan inheritance, together with its new life 
and surroundings, tended to follow its own republican 
ideas, while the mother country, more conservative 
and more largely controlled by its historical associa- 
tions, followed its old monarchical ideal.* 


In time each developed a distinct type of govern- 
ment, yet each drew its most vital elements from the 
older source while following its own natural bent in 
working out some of its very important features. 
Thus the United States replaced the hereditary king- 
ship with an elected executive, made a written con- 
stitution the basis of its governmental life, and sepa- 
rated clearly the functions and powers of each branch 
of government. Yet in the later systems of both 
countries are seen the principles of government which 
were evolved before the two peoples separated. 
Since this is true, it would seem that a study of the 
evolution of Parliament as embodying the origins 
and establishment of representative institutions 
should be worth while to the American history 
student. Such a study should begin with the Great 
Council and follow the growth of the courts in the 
King’s Council, and finally the recognition of a body 
representing all the groups in feudal society, which, 
when feudalism disappeared, was interpreted to mean 
all the people. This growth is the evolution of a 
central representative democracy, and is too im- 
portant a matter to be merely taken for granted when 
we begin the study of our own history. 


Il. Tue ENGLAND WuicuH THE CoLonists KNeEw. 


When we reach the reign of Elizabeth and the 
Stuart period, the time has arrived for a more de- 
tailed study of the England from which the colonists 
came. Here, of course, some attention has been given 
to English history by American writers. Of the mat- 
ters generally considered I shall not take your time. 
It is worth while to know of the great spirit of adven- 
ture which largely gave their domain to the Eliza- 
bethan knights of the sea. It is necessary to know 
the more sordid, if more practical, economic causes 
which led to the establishment of colonies and the 
struggles for new lands. It is necessary to know 
pretty definitely the meaning of the new economic 
life that was coming to be accepted in England and 
on the continent. I do feel, however, that these 
topics are dealt with in much too desultory a fashion. 
Instead of dealing with these topics as a thing apart, 
they should be taught as the very life of a people, 
throbbing with energy and answering to the stimuli 
of the great renaissance spirit in a thousand ways. 
The discoveries were one phase of this activity. The 
men and women who came to the new colonies were 
the products of them all, and the varied activities and 
interests which made the colonists what they were 
should be made clear by the teacher, and can be made 
clear only by a study of these varied interests and 
activities in their own setting. 
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Beyond this survey, however, especial attention 
should be given to the problems of absolute govern- 
ment as the Puritan and constitutionalist worked at 
it and attempted to solve it in the Commonwealth. 
The student should be made acquainted with that 
system of government which was so precious a heri- 
tage of all Englishmen, and, of course, a special 
study should be made of the old commercial system 
and the old colonial system, not especially to empha- 
size their bad features, but rather to show their 
relation to English life and thought when they were 
created. 

1. The Struggle Against Absolutism. 

On the central side the matter is rather complex. 
Religion and arbitrary political power are hopelessly 
intermingled. ‘The American history student should 
follow rather closely the growth of Puritanism in 
the reign of Elizabeth and James I, and the develop- 
ment of that protest against the arbitrary power of 
the king which led to the Civil War and the death 
of Charles I. The work of the Puritan here and 
in the reign of Cromwell prepares one to under 
stand how the compromise of the two groups made 
possible the revolution of 1688 without the destruc- 
tion of the fundamental principles of either party, 
while their common participation in this later move- 
ment completed the work of setting the limit to the 
authority of the executive and established the 
sovereignty of the people. This period of English 
history best gives the picture of the founders of our 
nation as they lived and thought at the time of com- 
ing to their new home in the western wilderness. 

Early Puritanism was a social as much as a reli 
gious force, and in studying it the student is led to 
understand something of the social effects of that 
opposition to Catholicism and Anglicanism. To the 
Puritan neither Catholic nor Anglican possessed the 
spirit of religion, and both were attempting to hide 
their spiritual poverty by use of form and ceremony. 
Furthermore, both represented an authority which 
was hateful to the Puritan, whether seen in pope, 
bishop, or king. He believed strongly in local 
authority for both church and state. He was not 
necessarily a separatist as to church and state, but 
he had a longer experience in opposing church 
authority, so that, until he could find his way in 
checking the king’s arbitrary power, it was natural 
that he should emphasize local control for the church 
as against central authority. Moreover, such a 
policy was in harmony with the historical policy of 
the state and largely of the church, in both of which 
central authority had been lax. 

Here, therefore, in the reign of Elizabeth and 
James I, was laid the basis of that strict surveillance 
of the individual which so characterized the Puritan 
commonwealth wherever it established itself. Its 
high morals, its strict piety, the absence of forms and 
ceremonies in religion, and democracy in government, 
scornful intolerance of any looseness in thought or 
action—these were all formulated in the England of 
this period and applied to the local social unit. 

On the side of civil government the nation had been 
slowly realizing its strength and preparing for the 


contact with an arbitrary king. The failure of the 
Armada as the culmination of a long continental and 
Catholic menace went far to bring out a splendid 
national spirit, which found expression in a great 
variety of ways. This spirit was a touchstone to 
parliament under the Stuarts. Had it not been for 
Puritanism, it is more than probable that the revolu 
tion would not have gone so far as to cause the death 
of the king in 1649. The religious spirit of the 
Puritans was too self-conscious to compromise the 
matter of authority, and the commonwealth and 
Cromwell were the results. They were the same un- 
compromising Puritans who settled and dominated 
New England throughout the colonial period. 

With the failure of this experiment in government, 
because of the refusal of the majority of Englishmen 
to follow the Puritan ideal, the Stuarts were recalled. 
The movement of 1688, then, was the result of a com 
promise on the part of both Anglican and Puritan. 
The former accepted the Puritan principle of sover 
eignty, keeping the idea of kingship under the contro! 
of parliament, the latter accepting the Anglican 
principle of an established church with the idea of a 
limited toleration. ‘Thus, in 1688, the Puritans of 
the colonies and those of the mother country parted 
company, the former failing to understand the neces 
sity which checked the growth of a dominant Puri 
tanism in England. Here is the beginning of the 
American Revolution. 


2. Local Government and Social Custom. 

As Mr. Cheyney well says, the ordinary English 
man had more to do with local than with national 
government in the seventeenth century. “The politi 
cal institutions which surrounded him on all sides, 
insensibly controlling every action and forming the 
world to which his outward life conformed, were 
familiar to him and affected his habits and ideas, 
whether he remained at home or emigrated to the 
colonies, far more directly than did the political 
institutions of the nation.’”® 


To such an extent did the Englishman look to and 
depend upon the local organization of his community 
that he was quite content, except in times of great 
crises, to let the national government shape its own 
policies and direct its own course. He had estab- 
lished a parliament, but the parliament's quarrel with 
the king was a thing apart and did not affect him 
directly. Sometime an historian with real insight 
into the nature of English institutions and English 
government will explain the slow loitering of English 
political democracy by the love and reverence of the 
English for their local institutions, which gave way 
but slowly before assaults of arbitrary rulers and 
larger conceptions of the nation and the state 
Democracy had long been a real thing to local Eng 
land before this struggle began. In local affairs the 
Englishman was already very familiar with the work 
ings of government, for he had participated in them. 
and rights and privileges were ever dearer than duty. 
Yet he had learned also to give of his time and intel 
lect, and sometimes of his income, to the protection 
of the rights and privileges of himself and his fel 
lows. 
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Furthermore, there is a pretty continuous develop- 
ment of local government, in which an ever respecta- 
ble group participated. Though local designations 
change, the product does not vary much—township, 
hundred, manor, shire, county, parish are but varying 
names for the most influential and most characteristic 
English governmental life. These were the true 
nurseries of English liberty and democracy. Through 
the period under consideration the rapid growth of a 
strong middle class and the weakening of the influ- 
ence of the aristocracy and the church tended to 
emphasize anew the county, parish, and borough 
government. ‘The justice of the peace, representing 
and carrying out the wishes of this middle class, 
became a power to which even parliament and the 
queen were wont to defer while Elizabeth ruled 
England.* 

The English colonist who came to America in the 
seventeenth century left an England where the cen- 
tral authority had only begun to challenge this local 
independence. If he was restless and dissatisfied 
with that encroachment upon his liberty, he found in 
America the chance to re-emphasize local government 
with his immediate neighbors, and to neglect a central 
authority that was too weak successfully to dictate to 
or supersede it. 

The importance of the town meeting in New Eng- 
land and of local government throughout the Colonies 
has made most American historians give some atten- 
tion to English local government, but such attention 
is generally too perfunctory and usually fails to 
touch the spirit of these institutions and to picture 
them as the real training school in English democracy 
—the safeguard of liberty. 

8. The Old Commercial and Colonial System. 

There was very early recognition in England of 
the relation of trade and commerce to the growth of 
the middle class. Not only in towns, but on the land 
where the growing importance of the wool trade 
tended to emancipate the farmers, feudalism had 
built up an economic system which for a time satis- 
fied society. The manor and the gild were tran- 
sitional institutions which eventually fell before the 
greater economic demand of society. 

The early Tudors largely completed the destruc- 
tion of the feudal organization and began to shape 
the national economic system. Thus the growth of 
monopoly was the result of the new state’s interest 
in furthering trade, and by the end of Elizabeth's 
reign monopoly of trade centers or of trade objects 
was the rule rather than the exception. So, also, the 
creation of the merchant companies had the same end. 
Step by step the state interfered as a result of the 
petitions of trade interests until the field of commerce 
was completely fenced in and a demand for general 
regulations to replace special ones came from the 
trading interests themselves. 

The general regulations which replaced the special 
legislation of the Tudor period have been given the 
name of the mercantile system and were a theory 
which was the result of a long period of interest in 
commerce and trade. Before the establishment of 
the first colony in Virginia, the main outlines of the 








program had been shaped so that the colonists were 
familiar with the English ideas on commerce before 
they left her shores. Very rapidly, too, the old 
colonial system was worked out in harmony with the 
new theories of commerce. In fact the earlier regula- 
tions of industry by Elizabeth, the Elizabethan poor 
law, and the creation of monopolies and companies 
are all directly in harmony with the later ideas, just 
as the economic policy which was worked out later 
was a part of the same program. A study of this 
general legislation in connection with the ideas which 
made up the mercantile theory, and its resultant 
effects on colonial relations are all necessary to give 
the student any real understanding of the English 
conditions and the reasons for such great differences 
of opinion between the mother country and the 
colonies. 

Thus in the Navigation Acts of 1660, 1663, and 
1672, the commercial policy was made to comprehend 
the colonial empire, while general acts, as those of 
1700 and 1721 for India and the Piracy Act of 1699 
and the Molasses Act of 1733, aimed to secure control 
of colonial trade in harmony with the general princi- 
ples of the recognized system. Here is the general 
outline for a necessary introduction to the economic 
conditions of the colonies prior to the Revolution. 

III. Tue Britisn Porrtica, System. 

The political system created by the revolution of 
1688, it is fair to say, was never understood by those 
colonies that were founded before that peried or near 
that event. The problems facing parliament and the 
new king were so great that constructive political 
thinking was confined to a few of the leaders and 
was used even by them in evolving makeshifts and in 
solving problems of the moment rather than in trying 
to construct new and better political forms. 

William III and parliament had their attention 
focused on foreign wars and continental affairs 
almost continuously from the time of William’s 
acceptance of the throne. Money must be raised to 
support the crown and army, and parliament had to 
guard against the misuse of the king’s consequent 
power in English domestic matters, and especially 
against the weakening of parliamentary authority. 

Thus in the organization of the new system, parlia- 
ment inherited the king’s powers, but found no time 
to modify or to remake the system of administration. 
As the privy council was gradualiy replaced by the 
cabinet, the latter body made few changes of sig- 
nificance in its arbitrary methods of administration. 
Parliament itself was modified but little. The cabinet 
took the place of the king in its control, and 
party perpetuated itself just as the king had kept 
his influence intact by regulating and controlling 
elections and by the bribery of members. The idea 
of cabinet government and parliamentary supremacy 
was a great advance, but it did not change mate- 
rially the character of the administrative system, 
while legislation assumed the same odious form, 
because prompted by the same odious administrative 
machinery. 

The people of England were little affected by this 
government. They were committed to its economic 
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theories; and whatever its character, parliament was 
vitally interested in England and the British Empire. 
Burke loyally defended the system as it stood, ad- 
mitting possible evils, but emphasizing the splendid 
achievements of this aristocratic group in which lords 
and younger sons directed the affairs of state. 


The American colonies were altogether unfamiliar 
and out of harmony with this system. They had all 
been founded under definite charters, which led them, 
naturally, to emphasize the written basis of authority 
and rights. They were largely strangers to corrup- 
tion of any kind in politics and they had quite 
generally developed a distinct system of representa- 
tion which brought the representatives into close 
contact with their constituencies, so that they could 
view the English system only with suspicion and 
resentment. 

Here, therefore, was large room for disaffection— 
a new governmental system which the colonies did 
not understand and with many of whose practices it 
could not sympathize, carrying out an inherited ad- 
ministrative system which was obnoxious to the 
colonist, and in its legislative policy committed to a 
course which American conditions certainly did not 
warrant. 

If I have mapped out a rather large field of Eng- 
lish history for the American history student, it can 
only be said that there seems to be none of it which 
can be logically omitted. I am not unaware that 
most of this material is very often outlined, and 
sometimes given in the American history course, but 
it is certainly true that there is no generally recog- 
nized part of this field prescribed. Furthermore, the 
thing that is generally lacking in such material as is 
given is the spirit of this English development, with- 
out which the material itself is of little value. 

When we remember that our forefathers brought 
with them an ideal of culture and civilization, and had 
acquired certain ideas with regard to religion, com- 
merce and government before they came to the colo- 
nies, we shall be prepared to search farther back for 
the whole background which made them the men they 
were and which made it possible for them to bring to 
us our great inheritance. 


OvuTLINE, 
I. The Beginnings of liberty. 
1. The Anglo-Saxon at home and in England. 
a. Customs and institutions of the Anglo- 
Saxons in Europe. 
b. The character of the conquest and settle- 
ment. 
ce. Influence of Christianity on the social life. 
d. Work of Alfred and his successors. 


2. The Anglo-Saxon institutions in 1066. 
a. The government—central and local gov 
ernment. 
b. The growth of the common law. 
ce. The manor organization—-the boroughs. 
d. The social groups and living conditions. 
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A School Boy’s Idea of a Superior History Teacher 
as Portrayed in a Letter 


Bs W. 


Birpseye, INpIANA, Fesruary 29, 1924. 
Drar Masev: 

Since this is your sixteenth birthday I thought I'd 
take my pen in hand to answer your letter of some 
time ago. I was sorry to hear you were not getting 
along so well in your history and I am really wonder- 
ing if it is because you are a girl or if the fault is 
the teachers. You tell your Dad since he is on the 
School Board that the kind of teachers he picks bears 
looking into and I might as well get it off my chest 
by saying that if we kids have to go to school until 
we get sixteen it’s only fair that we have the right 
kind of teachers. Most people like to know that a 
doctor knows his stuff before they swallow his pills. 
I don’t know a heap but I’m a tellin you Mabel, 
there’s lots of other quacks besides doctors. In fact, 
after reading your letter I somehow think you have 
been going to one for five months or you wouldn't 
have failed. I say this because any body who knows 
anything at all about human nature knows red-headed 
people are always smart. Now don't get mad at 
this, for I am not poking fun at your red hair—in 
fact I like it—and I still say that red-headed kids are 
smart. “A real good history teacher is about as 
scarce as hen’s teeth,” Sally Malaire says, and I 
think Sally ought to know for he had three teachers 
before he passed Ancient Misery, two in American 
History, and three in Modern History. I don’t know 
as much about them as Sally does for I have only had 
four but one of these sure is a “whizz.” He has such 
a fine personality. 

Now don’t get excited, Mabel, when I use such a 
big word for I don’t know myself just what a fel- 
lows personality is but I do know I’ve got one and 
you have one that’s better than a million dollars. It 
is much better than the little Junior girl who sits 
across from me, who has more dollars than sense. 
Now I said I didn’t know what personality is, nor | 
do not know just what electricity is either, but I can 
have lots of fun with my radio. I don’t worry much 
any more as to why I am here or where I came from 
tho Dad says he knows where I am going if I don’t 
mend my ways. Be that as it may I am having too 
good a time in my gay, young life to worry about 
Dad’s predictions. He has me sized up wrong in the 
first place, Ma says, and even if he’s right its 50-50 
I’ll turn out all right any how. It’s all right to sit 
down and think and think and worry if you like it 
but I don’t. In fact that is the reason I am the 
Imperial Cyclops of the “Never Sweats.” The 
slocum hanging over the door of the club room is: 

“Never worry and never sweat, 
Perhaps we're on the run, but we ain't 
dead yet.” 
The bunch has “Beans” every Wednesday noon down 
at the Dew Drop Inn and naturally we cuss and dis- 


EW. 


cuss lots of things among them school marms and 
history teachers. 

Well, if you'll promise not to press me too closely 
Mable, (now I didn’t say squeeze) I'll tell you in 
an off hand way what this personality business is in 
much the same way as Useless Conklin and Bill Sipp 
used to argue in English 5, Remember? 

As I look at the thing with one eye shut it seems 
there is much resemblance between personalities and 
pea pods, Some personalities are of the little, drawn 
up, scrawny, ‘Tom Thumb variety, while others are 
great, big, fine ones like the Belle of French Lick. 
Some have three, some five, and some seven peas in 
a pod. Since seven is a perfect number, and I want 
to tell you of a perfect personality this one person 
ality pod I tell about will contain seven “p's.” I 
may not get the “p’s” in just the right order and I 
may give the most important one in the whole busi- 
ness first, but you're not an English teacher throwing 
red ink for the mere fun of it so here goes. 

The first “p” I think should be for physical health, 
plenty of “Spizerinktum,” get-up and go. Last year 
of our Junior High you remember Jennie Clute was 
the other kind. Really she always reminded me of 
an old, worn-out, dynamo for she never sparked! 
You called her a dear old “‘biddy”’ because she never 
cackled, but I never blamed her for that as she was 
too old. But getting back to my subject. You know 
what happened that year. Eight or ten weeks after 
school began Dad got a green card telling him of my 
“peaceful slumbers” in class. The teacher went on 
to write “the work seems beyond William and he is 
going to fail.””’ Mother began to scold me for being 
a dummy. Before I could say a word Dad had taken 
off his house slipper, turned me over his knee, and 
said, ““Young man I'll make you smart for once.”” He 
sure did too, tho it almost cost him his sole. I tried 
to brace up and get down to brass tacks but you know 
the teacher was so everlasting crabbed that about all 
the American history I learned was that the Dagos 
discovered America, and the Irish run it. 

This year my teacher in Hi is all get-up and go. 
Somehow she got me to working so much I was 
almost blackballed from the “Never Sweats.’ Patsy 
Dugan and Ole Oleson both testified that she affected 
them the same way so the jury decided that whatever 
the thing was she had was “‘catching’”’ so I was let off 
on “probation.” 

The second “p” should be pride. Don’t laugh, 
Mabel, for even Timothy Hay of the “Dirty Dozen” 
says he likes to see folks keep themselves clean and 
neat. Do you remember “Old Uncle Tommy”’ teach- 
ing Civics in the 8th grade over at the Lovejoy? I 
can still see that old-celluloid collar. Best of all do 
you remember when he was talking about “Civic 
Beauty” and you whispered to me, “Do you suppose 
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Uncle Tommy's looks would be improved any if he 
used a lawn mower to cut the alfalfa growing around 
his ears and neck?” I never liked slouchiness in a 
teacher. I not only like teachers to have pride in the 
way he dresses, but also enough to insist that board- 
work and things written shall be written neatly and 
well. 

The third ‘“p” is preparation, and I think this is 
one of the biggest ‘“‘p’s’”’ in the whole pod. I don’t 
know how big this “‘p’ ought to be but I do know its 
tough on us if the teacher isn’t prepared for it takes 
teachers so everlastingly long to explain something 
they don't know. 


T.? I don’t know what the 
C. T. stood for but I always had a hunch it was 
‘Carpet Tacks.” You know he was always pointing 
upward but at the same time he was always silently 
waiting to get a chance to stick you in a most vital 
way. I know, Mabel, you'll never forget his foolish 
quizzes. ‘They always came after he'd been to call 
on little Miss Banta the night before and didn’t have 
his lesson. He had to hustle most of the time to keep 
ahead of the class even when he had had an even 
start, let alone when he had lost a day. 

This years teacher, Mr. Solomon, knows his stuff. 
“Dad,” as we call him, doesn’t take many prizes at 
a beauty show but if you want to know anything from 
mustard seeds to face powdér ask “Dad,” he knows. 


Do you remember C. 


The other night some of us fellows dropped in to 
“hob nob” with him‘ and Pinkey Kerr asked him 
where walking sticks were first mentioned in the 
Bible. “Dad” said he hadn’t read the Old Testa- 


ment lately but he supposed it was when “Eve pre- 
sented Adam with a little Cain.” He not only is 
prepared and knows history but he knows a heap 
about boys for he said he’s been one. He knows 
how to be a good scout too. He says he is teaching 
people as well as history. If you're needing help he 
has a heart as well as a brain. Somehow he has a 
knack of seeing just when and why you are about to 
take the count and by a little boost here or there gets 
you running on high again. 

The next “p” a_ history teacher 
Mabel, is purpose. You know old C. T. always made 
me think of the old song “I don’t know where I’m 
going but I’m on my way.” Why he was going I 
think never entered his mind. I think that’s why it 
took him so long to get any where. Somehow I 
couldn’t think he was teaching for anything worth 
while so everything he said went in one ear and out 
the other. Dad said it did this because there is 
nothing inside my dome to keep it from going straight 
thru but even so I never could see C. T. 

C. 'T. also lacked that fifth “p” and that is a plan. 
You know how he used to assign lessons and was 
always going to raise the dickens next week but 
never got there. If he was in a job where he had to 
plan like your Dad does down on the railroad he'd 
be about as worthless as a safety razor at a nigger 
picnic, 

“Dad” Solomon's not that way, Mabel. He has 
everything planned out as carefully as that old B 


should have. 
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and O time table for the Buttermilk Special. They 
say all the rest of the Solomon family is that way. 
Pinkey Kerr’s Dad knows the oldest Solomon who 
has an insurance office on the fourth floor of the 
Leiter building in Louisville. One day an Italian, 
washing windows on the tenth floor lost his grip. 
“Dad’s” brother had the business down to such a fine 
point that he wrote out a check for $1000, went to 
the window and put the check into the Italians hand 
as he went down. ‘That’s planning some system. 
You know Dad has things so planned in history that 
every time | want to ask Skinny Birch something he 
has some kind of a question ready and says, “Will, 
do you believe this and if so why?” I have been on 
such thin ice so many times when he does this I just 
listen to prevent further complications. 
Principle, I think, is the sixth “‘p” in the pod. I 
don’t mean that long green variety which you find 
in the faces of so many preachers, I mean just being 
square enough that you can look yourself in the 
mirror because vou have given everybody a square 
deal. It means one who isn’t afraid to be a little 
more than fair and do a little more than he has to do. 
The last and another big “‘p” in the pod is a pleas- 
ing manner. This means lots of things. Especially 
a pleasant voice, a cool, calm, dignity tha: makes you 
feel sort of comfortable while you're there. C. T. if 
you remember, had a voice like a buzz saw. He was 
always “fussed up” going here and there like a 
grasshopper. By this time you will think I've 
written a newspaper but I wanted you to know my 
sentiments. If your teacher has all seven of these 
““p’s” I think he has a real honest to goodness person- 
ality and will make you like history. 
Your old friend, 
Bit. 


Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the National Council 


In Chicago, on February 25th and 26th, was con- 
vened the fourth annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. The local committee 
in charge of program and arrangements, of which 
Principal Thomas J. McCormack, of the La Salle- 
Peru High School, was Chairman, had been very 
successful in providing accommodations for the or- 
ganization. ‘The luncheon and meetings were held 
in the Lincoln Room of the City Club of Chicago. 
The meetings were well attended and the papers 
presented aroused much discussion during and after 
the conferences. ‘The program, as outlined in Tue 
Historica Ourtoox for February (page 96), was 
carried out without change. 

Various novel methods for determining standards 
of citizenship were described by Prof. C. EK. Merriam, 
of the University of Chicago. Each member of a 
class selected twenty-five persons of his acquaintance 
and rated them in five grades, according to their civic 
qualities. An attempt was then made to try to find 
the traits and behavior common to all the members 





of a certain grade. ‘The problem was then put as 
to why certain persons attained a high or low grade. 
How far did social position and physical and psychic 
ability influence a person’s grade? Studies had also 
been made of types of political leadership, of radical 
and conservative groups, of party affiliation, of the 
reasons for non-voting, and of the motives leading 
to political and civie action. 

Experiments in curriculum-making were described 
by four experts in the field. A very elaborate study 
of the objectives of education in the social studies, 
made in Los Angeles, was described by Mr. A. C, 
Griffin. Upon these objectives a course of study in 
the junior high school is proposed as follows: Seventh 
Grade, Human Geography, Group Life and Action; 
Eighth Grade, American History and Occupational 
Information through the study of economic groups; 
Ninth Grade, Community Civics, with Ancient His- 
tory as an elective. 

Mr. H. C. Hill, of the University High School, 
Chicago, expressed the creed of the experimenter as 
“Teach; test; diagnose; teach again.’’ He believed 
the material in the social studies should be selected 
and organized that it may create good citizens 
those who know what to do, how to do it, and have 
the will to accomplish their ideals. He urged the 
use of social studies material in co-operation with 
classes in oral and written English. 

The Minneapolis plan of social studies covering 
junior and senior high school was described by Mr. 
W. H. Shephard. He called particular attention to 
the need for trained teachers. 

Dr. H. O. Rugg, of Lincoln School, New York 
City, pointed out three important phases of the new 
work in social studies: (1) the problem of the com- 
posite, unified, general social science course; (2) the 
great need for rich, varied, anecdotal materials; (3) 
that students should be lead to think through diffi- 
cult problems. 

Education in morals was described in its historical 
development by Prof. M. Bennion, who traced th: 
idea from French and English experiments down to 
the most recent movements in the United States. 

A preliminary statement of results of the History 
Inquiry was made by Prof. Edgar Dawson and called 
forth much discussion, particularly upon the need 
for the better training of teachers of the social 
studies. Prof. Dawson’s complete report will appear 
in Tur Historica, Ourioox for June of this year. 
Mr. J. T. Giles, Supervisor of Wisconsin High 
Schools, described the test which had been prepared 
in connection with the History Inquiry and which 
has been given to 10,000 students of American his 
tory in the eleventh and twelfth grades. The results 
of the tests will be embodied in the report on the 
History Inquiry. It is hoped that the test will lead 
teachers to improve their methods of testing and 
examining students; that they may bring about a 
considerable saving of time; and, by indicating what 
subjects cannot be taught adequately, may lead to 
revisions in courses of study. 

At the annual business meeting of the Council the 
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secretary's report showed over 1,000 members. The 
treasurer's report indicated that the finances of the 
Council were, for the time being, in very good form. 
The annual election of officers resulted in the choice 
of the following: President, Thomas J. McCormack, 
La Salle, Ill.: Vice-President, A. C. Griffin, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Secretary-Treasurer, Edgar Daw. 
son, New York City; Corresponding Secretary, Nellie 
L. Jackson, Detroit, Mich. 


Book Notes 


Mr. Theodore Schroeder, secretary and attorney 
of the Free Speech League, has performed a much- 
needed service in compiling a Free Speech Bibliog- 
raphy, “including every discovered attitude toward 
the problem, covering every method of transmitting 
ideas and of abridging their promulgation upon every 
subject-matter.”’ For each title there is given full 
bibliographical data, the source of information, and 
frequently brief descriptive notes. The lists are 
arranged under such titles as General Discussions, 
Economic Motive, Personal Motive, Religious Mo- 
tive, Sedition, Sex Motive, War Motive, and Sup 
pressed Publications. An index is provided. Numer 
ous foreign works are included in the lists. (H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York, 1922; 247 pp.) 

The first 4. L. A. Catalog, listing “8,000 volumes 
for a popular library, with notes” was published in 
1904 through the joint efforts of the Library of Con 
gress, the New York State Library, and the Ameri 
can Library Association Publishing Board. The last 
named organization continued the work in the 
A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-1911, giving classified lists of 
3,000 titles with notes and indexes. Fortunately the 
series has now been continued in the A. L. A. 
Catalog, 1912-1921, giving further annotated lists 
of over 4,000 volumes, with author, title, and sub 
ject indexes. In the case of each book listed the 
entry shows the full name of the author, the com 
plete title, publisher and publication date, price, 
note regarding maps or illustrations and items for 
cataloging, while the annotation is descriptive and 
moderately critical. Aside from its value to school 
and college librarians, the A. L. A. Catalog should 
be a familiar tool for students. (American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1923; 409 pp. $4.00.) 


Mediaval England: A new edition of Barnard’s 
Companion to English History, edited by H. W. C. 
Davis. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
New York, 1924. 632 pp. $7.00. The first edi 
tion of this book, which appeared twenty-two years 
ago, received a warm welcome from teachers of Eng 
lish history, as it formed a valuable supplement in 
text and illustrations to the textbooks on the subject. 
The original work consisted of some eleven essays 
by well-known authors on various aspects of the cul 
ture and life of England in the Middle Ages. Some 
of these essays were severely criticized as being in 
adequate, especially those on Feclesiastieal Archi 
tecture, Monasticism, and Learning and Education. 
These chapters have been entirely rewritten and a 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN THE 
COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed opportunities for 
combining summer study with recreation. Organ- 
ized hikes and week-end outings in the mountains; 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park and 
other points of scenic interest; two mountain camps 
maintained for summer students; fishing; tennis. 
Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, 
gives unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 

First term June 16 to July 22 
Second term July 23 to August 27 

Courses in Arts and Sciences, Education, Music, 
Law, Business Administration, Medicine, Engineer- 
ing. 

Many special courses for teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. 

Special opportunity 
departments. 

Excellent library and laboratories. 

Daily organ recitals and public lectures. 

Strong faculty, including many of the nation’s 
educators. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLO. 
Where Last Year’s Summer Students Came From 


for graduate work in all 








SEND TODAY 
For Complete Information 
Registrar (Dept. 9-R) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Ricans send me the bulletins checked below: 

Summer Quarter Catalogue...... Summer Recreation Bulletin. 
Field Courses in Geology.......... Field Courses in Surveying....... 

Graduate School Bulletin................ 


NAME... ie 
Street and Number.............. 
City and State 
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new chapter on Coinage introduced. Most of the 
others have been revised and expanded so that the 
new edition numbers 260 pages more than the first. 
The illustrations, of which there are 359 in the new 
edition, are of great interest and value and well re- 
produced. A large type has been used for the text 
and the book is handsomely bound. A. C. H. 


Notes on Periodical Literature 
By Gertruve Bramietre Ricuarps, Px.D. 

“On a map, the woolen-producing areas of late four- 
teenth century England would be five. The largest and 
most important would lie between Winchester and Bris- 
tol....the second would be the little community of villages 
on both sides of the Suffolk-Essex border; the third, the 
city of York....the fourth....Coventry; and the fifth, a 
group of villages in Berkshire,” says H. L. Gray, in his 
article, “The Production and Exportation of English 
Woolens in the Fourteenth Century” (English Historical 
Review for January). 

Egyptologists as well as Orientalists will find facts of 
interest in Dr. William W. Evert’s “Statements Concerning 
the Hittites” (Biblioteca Sacra for January) as his Hit- 
tites are of the same period as Tut Ankh Amen. 


“Though we still hear complaints from time to time 
that the League Council is not allowed to ‘take over’ from 
the Supreme Council or the Council of Ambassadors, it 
has come tacitly to be accepted that the policies of the 
Great Powers will not be discussed and co-ordinated at 
Geneva, and that their Prime Ministers and Foreign Sec- 
retaries will not make use of it for their deliberations. 

“Let us face the facts and 
now is, this is not a misfortune....But if the old diplomatic 
game, which we have seen revived since the war, in Paris, 
Prague, and Warsaw, in Tokio and Washington, in Rome, 
Madrid, Athens and Angora, in Moscow and London, is to 
remain outside the sphere of the League, what advantage 
has the League brought us?....This is the question which 
clear-sighted advocates of the League have to face, It 
The function of the League, in 


admit that, as the world 


admits of a plain answer. 
relation to the ‘old diplomacy,’ is not to be its instrument, 
It is to be its limiting factor.” Such is 
Zimmern, 


or its successor. 
the conclusion reached by Professor Alfred E. 
in his article on “The League and the Old Diplomacy” 
in the February number of The Contemporary Review. 
The first of Professor Guglielmo Ferrero’s articles on 
“Why Europe Has Not Made 
February Forum. In it he 
add their sums aright in Paris; today they notice their 
mistake and do not know how to rectify it, because they 


Peace” appears in the 


says: “The winners did not 


have abused and continue to abuse a power which they 
do not rightfully possess; because they do not know, and 
do not want to know what a treaty, a government, and an 
army is. Ambition, pride, cupidity, revenge, and fatuity, 
these are the links in the devilish chain which is dragging 
Europe to her ruin.” 

Charles Denby thinks “The Government of Peking is 
rapidly losing the confidence of all observers; almost of all 
friends....Peking is in financial chaos. The Government.... 
finds it difficult to make good either its word or its bond. 
The Government does not effectively govern; the provincial 
authorities give it scant consideration; taxes are devoted 


to provincial use; Government officials speak with small 
authority; men of ability hesitate to serve in official posi- 
tions....A republic....does not exist in China....Grasping for- 
eign powers are not free from blame,” and also he finds 
“much local prosperity. Money....is abundant; good invest- 
ments are offering. There is a feeling that political dis 
orders will be rectified eventually.” 

“Living in Spain under the new régime is like living 
in a new world today. Spanish laws are admirable. It 
is only too true that formerly money was more powerful 
than the law in many aspects of the common life, but the 
contrived to check with 
such abuses, and while there is now but one law for the 


Directorate has a strong hand 
rich and poor, swift retribution follows on any attempt 
at bribery or corruption” is one of the interesting di- 
gressions by Mrs. Bernard Whishaw in her discussion of 
the relations between England and Spain in the Nineteenth 
Century for February. 

“Like the singed cat, he is better than he looks,” is the 
text of Clinton W. Gilbert’s article on President Coolidge 
(March Century). “He is shrewd and calculating” because 
he is a “realist about himself.” “Give him something to say 
and he says it fully, sometimes too fully”....“Mr. Coolidge 
is impressed with the use, the importance, of what he 
writes and says. Unlike the man who was ‘terribly at 
ease in Zion,” Mr. Coolidge is terribly aware that he is 
in Zion....But when you have made all allowances for 
‘-hrewdness and calculation in Mr. Coolidge, you still have 
much of him to explain...He has a hereditary instinct to 
stick close to what is, to distrust change and movement... 
Greatness is not as tight as Mr. Coolidge is....We are in 
danger of forgetting that series of articles Mr. Coolidge 
as Vice-President wrote for a woman’s magazine....en 
titled ‘Enemies of the Republic’....A large mind would not 
busy itself with such trifles...If he has not the energy or 
for the future, he has a 
mighty faculty for getting done the things of today. The 


Mr. Coolidge is 


imagination to be constructive 
routine of the presidency is a thin soil. 
raising a good crop out of it.” 

“The West As Her” (March 
Scribner's) “is based on his experiences gathered during 
three visits to America in which he spent nearly a year 
lecturing in the chief cities and covering some fifty thou- 
sand miles.” The article includes impressions of the west 
from Terre Haute to the Rockies and is full of interesting 
comments on social and economic conditions. 


Shaw Desmond’s I Saw 


The relations of Italy and Jugo-Slavia are briefly dis- 
cussed in the Nuova Antologia for February Ist, by Victor, 
who says the question of Fiume was over-exaggerated and 
disturbed Italy’s relations with other states, particularly 
with those near. By the conditions of the treaty, Fiume 
passes to Italian sovereignty, and Italy recognizes the 
sovereignty of Jugo-Slavia over Porto Baross and gives 
her for fifty years a part of the port of Fiume. 


“The standard of life for all the European peoples is 
being lowered in every particular, spiritual as well as ma 
terial, through the crumbling away of preciously established 
conditions, these being destroyed by the unintelligent and 
unmoral formulz employed by the victors in the recent war 
in the administration of internal affairs. This condition 
in Europe effects the people of every country of the world 
in one way or another, directly or indirectly, and nearly all 
the ills from which the material affairs of many nations 
are suffering can be traced in their origins to present 
conditions on the Continent of Europe” is the main reason 
which James Davenport Whelply urges for “American In- 
tervention in Europe.” (February Fortnightly Review.) 
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VACATION COURSE IN HISTORY, 
JULY 28—AUGUST 23, 1924 
Universiry or Oxrorp | ENGLAND] 

The delegates, with the advice and co-operation of 
teachers in the faculty of Modern History, will hold a 
vacation course in history for a period of four weeks, 
beginning from July 28, 1924, divided into two parts of a 
fortnight each. The subject of the course will be the 
history of the Middle Ages, with attention to such sub- 
sidiary studies as the Economic and Ecclesiastical history 
of the period, and Medieval Political Theory. As_ the 
course is designed for teachers of history and others, at 
home and abroad, who make a serious study of history, 
applicants will be asked to state their qualifications for 
following such a course with profit, and the applications 
will be considered together at a given date, before they are 
accepted by the delegates. 

The main idea of the course will be to bring the students 
into personal contact with representative historical scholars, 
and to give them a fuller conception of the meaning and 
the methods of serious study and research. Some of the 
lectures might suitably take the form of reporting on the 
present state of knowledge and research in various 
branches of historical study, with comments on_ recent 
historical work and indications of results achieved or of 
questions which still require further elucidation. The 
number of lectures will not be large, nor will they be 
popular or general in character. It will be an important 
feature of the course that the lecturers should either hold 
a class in connection with their lectures, or be available 
for interviews with individual students who want advice on 
following up their particular lines of study. 

The vacation course in history has the general approval 
of the following historical scholars, and some of them will 
be associated with the delegates in preparing the pro- 
gramme: The Regius Professor of Modern History (Sir 
Charles Firth), Professor Sir Charles Oman, M.P., the 
Master of Balliol (Mr. A. L. Smith), the Master of 
University (Sir Michael Sadler), Professor W. G. S. 
Adams, Miss C. M. Ady, Mr. E. Armstrong, *Mr. K. N. 
Bell, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, Mr. G. N. Clark, *Miss M. V. 
Clarke, *Professor Cesare Foligno, Rev. A. H. Johnson, 
Mr. R. V. Lennard, *Mr. R. B. Mowat, *Mr. Austin Lane 
Poole, *Dr. Reginald Lane Poole, Professor Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff, *Mr. J. R. H. Weaver, Professor C. C. J. 
Webb, Mr. E. Murray Wrong (Oxford), Professor F. 
\ydelotte (President of Swarthmore College, U. S. A.), 
‘Dr. G. G. Coulton (Cambridge), *Professor H. W. 
Carless Davis (Manchester), *Professor F. M. Powicke 
(Manchester). 

Those whose names are asterisked hope to take a part in 
the teaching provided. 

Further particulars of the course will be available later, 
and they may be asked for in advance by applying to the 
Secretary to the Delegacy, Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, M. A., 
Acland House, Oxford. — 

The fee for admission to the whole course of four 
weeks will be £10, and for either fortnightly part five 
guineas, 

Accommodation at moderate charges for a limited num 
ber of men students will be provided at New College 
(founded 1379). It is hoped that accommodation may 
also be arranged for women students at one of the women’s 
colleges. The inclusive charge for college accommodation 
is likely to be at the rate of half-a-guinea a day. 














Forthcoming Numbers 


of 
The Historical Outlook 


THE MAY ISSUE 

The feature of this number will be 
several papers upon the ‘Problems 
of Democracy Course’’ in the 
Twelfth Grade. The issue willcontain 
a general paper by Mr. R. O. Hughes 
of Pittsburgh; the proposed syllabus 
(in full) for New Jersey schools; and 
other materials. 


THE JUNE ISSUE 

Will contain the report of the 
History Inquiry, conducted during 
the last few months under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Edgar Dawson. The 
Inquiry was begun upon the sugges- 
tion of the Committee upon the 
Teaching of History in Schools of 
the American Historical Association. 
It was made possible by the support 
of the Institute of Educational Re- 
search of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. It has been directed 
with intelligence and zeal by Prof. 
Dawson. 








No survey of such importance 
to history teachers has been 
made in the last quarter century. 


If you wish extra copies of the 
May and June issues you should 
order them in advance from 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
1619 Ranstead Street Philadelphia 
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Books on History and Government Pub- 
lished in the United States from 
Jan. 26, to Feb. 23, 1924. 


Lisrep By Cuartes A. Coutoms, Pxu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 

Andrews, Matthew P. Brief history of the United States. 
Phila.: Lippincott. 455 pp. $1.20. 

Bittinger, Frederick W. The story of the Pilgrim tercen- 
tenary celebration at Plymouth in the year 1921. 
Plymouth, Mass.: The Memorial Press. 155 pp. $3.00. 

Boddie, William W. History of Williamsburg [South Caro- 
lina], 1705-1923. Columbia, S. C.: State Co, 619 pp. 


$5.00. 

Cridlin, William B. A history of colonial Virginia. 
Richmond, Va.: [Author] 70 Post, A. T. P. A., 8th 
and Grace Streets. 200 pp. $1.25. 

Fish, Carl R. American diplomacy. {Fourth Edition en- 
larged.}] N. Y.: Holt. 610 pp. (7 p. bibl.) $3.00. 
Hackett, Charles W. Historical documents relating to 
New Mexico, Nueva Viscaya, and approaches thereto, 
to 1773. Vol. I. Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Inst. 

522 pp. $83.75. 

Library of Congress. Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, 17741789. Vols. XXIV and XXV._ 1783, 
January l-August 29 and September 1-December 31. 
Washington, D. C.: Govt. Printing Office, Supt. of Docs. 

Mecklin, John M. The Ku Klux Klan. N. Y.: Harcourt. 
244 pp. $1.75. 

Morison, S. E., Editor. Sources and documents illustrat- 
ing the American Revolution, 1764-1788, and the forma- 
tion of the federal constitution. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 372 pp. $3.00. 

Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 
notes. Vol. I, No. 1. N. Y.: 
155th St. 48 pp. 

Nevins, Allan. American social history as recorded by 
British travelers. N. Y.: Holt. 585 pp. (9 p. bibl.) 
$4.00. 

Powell, Walter A. The Pilgrims and their religious, intel- 
lectual, and social life. Dover, Del.: [Author.] 266 
pp. (2 p. bibl.). 

ANCIENT HISTORY 
Cowley, A. Aramaic papyri of the fifth century, B. C. 


Indian 
| Author] Broadway at 


N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 352 pp. $7.00. 
Gadd, C. J. The fall of Nineveh. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press. $1.50. 


Julian, The Apostate. The works of the emperor Julian. 


Vol. IIT. [Loeb Classical Library.] N. Y.: Putnam. 
514 pp. $2.50. 

Stannard, Harold. Rome and her monuments. N. Y.: 
Stokes. 379 pp. $5.00. 

Thueydides, History of the Peloponnesian war. Books 
VII and VIII. [Loeb Classical Library.] N. Y.: 


Putnam. 464 pp. $2.50. 
Weigall, Arthur E. P. B. Tutankhamen and other essays. 


N. Y.: Doran. 379 pp. $3.50. 
Xenophon. Memorabilia and Oeconomicus. [feb Clas- 
sical Library.] N. Y.: Putnam. 561 pp. $2.50. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 
An outline of the British labor move- 
Doran. 174 pp. (1 p. bibl.) $1.50. 
Roman Britain. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
$1.00. 


Blaushard, Paul. 
ment. N. Y.: 

Collingwood, R. G. 
Press. 104 pp 


Gwynn, Stephen L. The history of Ireland. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan. 557 pp. $4.50. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Stannard, Harold. The fabric of Europe. N. Y.: Knopf. 


260 pp. $3.50. 

Strong, Anna L. The first time in history; two years of 
Russia’s new life, August, 1921-December, 1923. N. Y.: 
Boni & Liveright. 249 pp. $2.00. 

THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Graf, H. The Russian navy in war and revolution, 1914- 
1918. N. Y.: Capt. G. Kolands, 425 W. 118th St. 
230 pp. $1.20, 


— 


Van der Flier, M. J. 


War finances in the Netherlands up 
to 1918. N. Y.: 


Oxford Univ. Press. 166 pp. $1.50. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Dark, Sydney. The story of the Renaissance. N. Y.: 


Doran. 209 $1.25. 
Dawson, John C. Toulouse in the Renaissance. N. Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 201 pp. $1.75. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Barnes, George N. From workshop to war cabinet [auto- 
biography]. N. Y.: Appleton. 328 pp. $2.50. 
Hadow, W. H. William Byrd. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 22 pp. 35c. 
Clarke, Grace G. J. George W. Julian. Indianapolis.: 


$1.50, 
Phila.: Lippin- 


Indiana Hist. Commission. 
Lefferts, Walter. 
cott. 366 pp. 
Rankin, Henry B. 


456 pp. 

Our country’s leaders. 

$1.05. 

Intimate character sketches of Abraham 
Lincoln. Phiia.: Lippincott. 344 pp. $3.00. 

Iconoclast. J. Ramsay MacDonald. N. Y.: Seltzer. 288 
pp. $2.50. 


Guérard, Albert L. Reflections on the Napoleonic legend. 


N. Y.: Seribner, 276 pp. $3.75. 
Landaw-Aldanov, M. A. Saint Helena. N. Y.: Knopf. 
195 pp. $2.00. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
Brooks, Robert C. Political parties and electoral problems. 


N. Y.: Harper. 652 pp. $83.50. 

Bruce, Andrew A. The American judge. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan. 218 pp. $2.00. 

Cloud, A. J. Our constitution. Chicago.: Scott, Forsman. 
224 pp. 80c. 

Hadow, W. H. Citizenship. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 
252 pp. $2.00. 


James, Herman G. The constitutional system of Brazil. 
Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Inst. 276 pp. $2.50. 
Potter, Pitman B. The freedom of the seas in history, law, 

and politics. N. Y.: Longmans. 315 pp. (22 p. bibl.) 
$2.50. 
Reed, Thomas H. 


Government and politics of Belgium. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: 


World Book Co. 213 pp. $1.60. 

Robeson, George F. The government of special charter 
cities in Iowa. Iowa City, Ia.: State Hist. Soc. 286 
pp. (24 p. bibl.) $2.00, 

Showan, P. B. Citizenship and the school. N. Y.: 
millan. 180 pp. (4 p. bibl.) 180 pp. $2.50. 

Southworth, A. T. The common sense of the constitution 


Mac 


of the United States. Boston. Allyn & Bacon. 159 
pp. 60c. 

Woodburn, J. A., and Moran, T. F. The American com- 
munity. N. Y.: Longmans, 503 pp. $1.48. 


Historical Articles in Current Periodicals 


Compitep By Lxo F. Stock, Px.D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
The Historical Value of Tradition. Louis E. Lord (Clas 
sical Journal, February). 
History and Social Intelligence. 
of Social Forces, January). 
Nationality and Naturalization: a Study in the Relativity 


Harry E. Barnes (Journal 


of Law, H. J. Randall (Law Quarterly Review, Janu- 
ary). 
History Studies in Schools: for what Purposes? David 
Snedden (Teacher's College Record, January). 
Recent Political Development: Progress or Change? Harry 
\. Garfield (American Political Science Review, Feb- 


ruary). Presidential address of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association. 

Public Agencies and Private Agencies. James D. Barnett 
(American Political Science Review. February). 

The Writing of Naval History. L. G. Carr (Mariner's 
Mirror, January). 

The Conditions of Success in War Illustrated by Hannibal's 


Campaigns in Italy. Tieut-Col. Walter Krueger 
(Coast Artillery Journal, February). 
The Later Roman Empire. Tasker H. Bliss (Catholic 


Historical Review, January). 
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The Apostolic See, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan (Catholic 
Historical Review, January). 

The Debt of Medical Science to Early Printers. 
Walsh (Scientific Monthly, February). 
Early Books on Shipbuilding and Rigging. R. C. Anderson 

(Mariner's Mirror, January). 

A Cardinal of the Renaissance. James Collier (Hibbert 
Journal, January). Bessarion. 

What Did Calvin Want of Francis I? F. J. Zwierlein 
(Catholic Historical Review, January). 

The Book-trade under the Caliphate. S. Khuda Butchsh 
(Calcutta Review, February). 

The Bollandists: the Period of Trial. Aurelio Palmieri 
(Catholic Historical Review, January). 

Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, 1902-1914, Bernadotte 
E, Schmitt (1merican Historical Review, April). 
Literature on Church History, 1914-1920, Gustav Kriiger 
(Harvard Theological Review, January). III. The 

Reformation and the Counter-Reformation. 

The Battle of Jutland. Lord Syndenham of Combe (Eng- 
lish Review, February). 

Law of the League of Nations. Hugh E. Ford (Dublin 
Review, January, February, March). 
Baltic Alliances: Finland at the Cross-roads. 

(Fortnightly Review, February). 

Reports of the National Conference on the Science of 
Politics, September 3-8, 1923. (American Political Sci- 
ence Review, February.) 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

A Year in the Life of Henry III (1240-1241). Hilda 
Johnstone (Church Quarterly Review, January). 

Magna Carta and Trial by Jury. Walter Clark (American 
Law Review, January-February). 

The Mace of the Admiralty Court. W. 
Mirror, January). 

The English Legislature and the Irish Courts. W. J. 
Johnston (Law Quarterly Review, January). 
Elizabethan Seamen and the African Slave Trade. 

Jackson (Journal of Negro History, January). 

The Dress of the British Seaman from the Revolution to 
the Peace of 1748. G. E. Manwaring (Mariner's Mir- 
ror, January). 

British Secret Service and the French-American Alliance. 
Samuel F, Bemis (American Historical Review, April). 

A Century Ago. Sybil W. Roskill (Contemporary Review, 
February). As disclosed by the accounts of Charles 
Dilke, chief clerk of Portsmouth dockyard. 

Arthur O'Leary. Rev. Peter Guilday (Catholic Historical 
Review, January). 

Financial and Monetary Policy in Great Britain during 
the Napoleonic Wars. Norman J. Silberling (Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, February). 

Further Notes on the Slave in Canada, William R. Riddell 
(Journal of Negro History, January). 

Education in Nova Scotia before 1811 (continued), Pat- 
rick W. Thibeau (Catholic Educational Review, Feb- 
ruary). 

Economic Evolution of India. P. P. 
view, February). 

Roman-Dutech Law in South Africa. R. W. Lee 
Quarterly Review, January). 


James J. 


F, H. Lyons 


Senior (Mariner's 


Lk... P. 


Pillai (Calcutta Re- 
(Law 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

The Meeting of the American Historical Association at 
Columbus. J. F. Jameson (American Historical Re- 
view, April). 

America’s Greatest Historical Collection. Carson C. Hatha- 
way (Current History, March). Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

The Most Favored Nation Clause in American Commercial 
Treaties, Jacob Viner (Journal of Political Economy, 
February). 

Earlier Theories of Crises and Cycles in the United States. 
Harry E. Miller (Quarterly Journal of Economics, 


February). 
America’s Part in Founding the German Navy. Rear-Adm. 
Caspar F. Goodrich (U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 


February). 


Destroying our “Indestructible States.” 
(Atlantic Monthly, March). 
Vice-President and the Cabinet. Charles O. Paullin 

(American Historical Review, April). 

The American Text-book Controversy. Wallace McCamant 
(Landmark, February). 

A Spanish Settlement in Carolina, 1526. J. G. Johnson 
(Georgia Historical Quarterly, December). 

The Northern Neck Maps of 1737-1747. Fairfax Harrison 
(William and Mary College Quarterly, Januery). 
American Colonial Architecture (continued). Joseph 
Jackson (Building, March). XI. Pennsylvania after 

1750, 

The Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 and its Antecedents. 
C. W. A. David (Journal of Negro History, saneeea D> 

The Emancipation of Slaves in New Jersey. D. H. Ga 
ner (Proceedings of N. J. Historical Society, January). 

Beginning of the United States Naval Academy. Charles 
O. Paullin (U. 8S. Naval Institute Proceedings, Feb- 
ruary). 

John Quincy Adams and the Ghent Treaty. 
Winant (Granite Monthly, February). 
The Economic and Social Beginnings of Tennessee (con- 
tinued). Albert C. Holt (Tennessee Historical Maga- 

zine, January, 1922). Issued February, 1924. 

Shelby’s Expedition to Mexico (continued). John N., 
Edwards (Missouri Historical Review, January). 

More About Astorians. Stella M. Drumm (Quarterly of 
Oregon Historical Society, December). 

lifty-four, Forty, or Fight. Richard a Haste (Canadian 
Magazine, March). 

Some Aspects of the Santa Fe Trail. Ralph P. Bieber 
(Missouri Historical Review, January). 

A Side Glance at Early Colorado History. A. J, Fynn 
(Colorado Magazine, January). 

l'ree Negro Owners of Slaves in the United States in 
1830. (Journal of Negro History, January). 

The Followers of Duden lounlionell’. William G. Bek 
(Missouri Historical Review, January). 

“Who Is James K. Polk?” Thomas R, Hay (Tennessee 
Historical Magazine, January, 1922). Issued February, 
1924, 

Personal Recollections of Distinguished Missourians. 
Daniel M. Grissom (Missouri Historical Review, Janu- 
ary). I. Thomas H. Benton. 

The Framers of the Constitution of 1857. Erik McK. 
Eriksson (Iowa Journal of History and Politics, Janu- 


Bently W. Warren 
The 


John G. 


ary). 
The John Brown Myth, Leland H. Jenks (American Mer- 
cury, March). 

Chapters from Unwritten Autobiographies: Memories of 
Fort Sumter. Mary C. Jones (Bookman, March). 
Lincoln, the Litigant. William H. Townsend (American 

Bar Association Journal, February). 
Booth’s Letter to Grant. H. H. Kohlsaat (Saturday 
Evening Post, February 9). 
The Location of County Seats in Iowa. Jacob A. Swisher 
(lowa Journal of History and Politics, January). 
‘The Granger Movement in the Middle West with special 
reference to Iowa. W. A. Anderson (Iowa Journal of 
History and Politics, January). 

The Missouri Pacific, 1879-1900, R. E. Riegel (Missouri 
Historical Review, January). 

The Populist Movement in Georgia. Alexander R. Lawton 

(Georgia Historical Quarterly, December). 

First Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 15th-18th, 1881 (con- 
tinued). Alfred P. James (Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine, January). 

The New Journalism in Missouri, IV. Walter B. Stevens 
(Missouri Historical Review, January). 

The Missouri Constitutional Convention (1922). Isidor 
Loeb (American Political Science Review, February). 

Walter Hines Page, a Southern Nationalist. R. D. W. 
Connor (Journal of Social Forces, January). 

What about the Philippines? Raymond L. Buell (Atlantic 
Monthly, March). 


The 
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Syllabus for a College Course in English History 
with reading references 


BY D. O. WAGNER, 


Before drawing up an historical outline or syllabus, the 
writer should decide which facts deserve especial emphasis. 
He ought then to order his work so that these points are 
readily apparent even to a casual eye. This statement 
is no doubt a truism, but it is easy enough to recall 
numerous outlines, entirely any 
discoverable objective. After all, a skeleton is no mere 
miscellaneous collection of bones; it is intended to support 
a structure which will perform some useful work. A 


pointless and without 


syllabus should be more than a device to assist the memory 
and may quite legitimately evaluate the facts of history 
which it suggests. We may not feel disposed to go as 
far as Sir John Seeley when he says “the history of 
England ought to end with something that might be called 
a moral,” but he is undoubtedly right in holding that 
“history should pursue a practical object.” 

The point of clarity 
It is quite obvious that a student will profit more from a 
course in history if the salient points are kept constantly 
before him than if he succeeds in familiarizing himself to 
a greater or less degree only with a multitude of dis- 
connected facts, important and trivial. Usually the only 
time he approaches such a comprehensive view is before 
a final examination when the notes of an entire semester 
must be hastily ruminated and digested in the space of a 
few hours. ‘The function of an outline, therefore, is to 
establish an easily grasped continuity and to compel atten- 
tion to the major points of the narrative. Excellent recent 
examples of this method of syllabus construction are 
H. E. Barnes’ “The Social History of the Western World,” 
James Harvey Robinson’s “An Outline of the History of 
the Western European Mind,” and E. M. Earle’s “Outline 
of Modern History.” 


cannot be too much stressed. 


The following outline is an attempt to perform some- 
what the for English history during the 
period extending from the earliest times to the present. 


same service 
No novelty in organization is claimed for most of the topics 
dealt with: a synthesis has simply been made of the views 
of recognized authorities. A statement of the factors 
on which the whole is based may not be out of place. 
Part I, “Growth of the English Nation to 1066,” takes 
the idea of unifying principle, and 
successively considers the components of nationality: geo- 
graphical 
religion. 
Race,” 


nationality as_ its 


features, race, language and literature, and 

Under the sub-topic “Evolution of the English 
the contributions of invaders is 
considered, reserving in case of the Normans a separate 
treatinent to Part II. The outstanding characteristic of 
the next age (1066-1485) is undoubtedly the “Formation 
of the Constitution,” and other developments of the period 
are grouped about that central fact. A description of the 
feudal constitution as introduced by the Normans and 
subsequently modified by themselves and their immediate 
successors is followed by “Opposition of Classes to Abso- 
lutism and the Development of Checks on the Royal 
Power.” This topic is dealt with so as to give a connected 


each group of 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


survey of the activities of each element of the population 
in opposition to the mounting influence of the king. Part 
II concludes with a view of society at the end of the 
Middle Ages in its political and cultural aspects (“Pre- 
mature Parliamentary “Art 
and Architecture”). 


Government,” “Literature,” 


A series of rapid changes in the social structure, 
affecting every department of English life, introduced the 
modern period. While these changes went on to a large 
extent simultaneously, each one was dominant during a 
particular period. ‘The first to the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century, which is treated in 
Part II]; then followed the political revolution (Part IV), 


the commerical revolution 


occur Was 


when Britain began to feel the 
full effect of a transformation which had begun with the 
great discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 

and the industrial revolution (Part V). Part VI, “The 
the Modern 
attempts to trace the parallel development of all these 


Period of Harmonization of Institutions,” 


movements during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Modifications of the outline as given below will suggest 
with 
space among the various topics. 


themselves, particularly regard to distribution of 
Of the rather 
technical points of constitutional history are available only 
for With 
the economic, cultural, and artistic phases can be 
the 
chivalry, medieval town life, and customs, for instance, 
interest 


course, 


more advanced students. less mature classes 


given 


more extensive treatment, for picturesqueness of 


discussion of 
The 
in its present form is intended to cover the year’s work 


arouses where a too detailed legal 


problems would create only active distaste. outline 
for first or second year college students, but with changes 


along the lines suggested might profitably be used with 


introductory high school courses. 

The reading lists appended to the various topics include 
works on which the outline is based together with other 
references, usually given in order of their usefulness, For 
the political history of England, it will suffice to mention 
two co-operative works of the first importance, which also 
cover to a greater or less. degree social and economic 
“The Political History of England” is 
edited by W. Hunt and R. L. Poole, in twelve volumes, of 
which T. Hodgkin contributes I, from the earliest times 
to 1066; G. B. Adams, II, 1066-1216; T. F. Tout, III, 
1216-1307; C. Oman, IV, 1307-1485; H. A. L. Fisher, V, 
1485-1547; A. F. Pollard, VI, 1547-1603; F. C. Montague, 
VII, 1603-1660; R. Lodge, VIII, 1660-1702; I. S. Leadam, 
IX, 1702-1760; W. Hunt, X, 1760-1801; J. C. Brodrick and 
J. C. Fotheringham, XI, 1801-1837; S. J. and L. C. 
Sandars, XII, 1837-1901. In the six volumes 
edited by Sir Charles Oman, the editor contributes “Eng 
land before the Norman Conquest”; H. W. C. Davis, “Eng 
land under the Normans and Angevins”; K. H. 
“England in the Later Middle Ages”; A. D. Innes, “Eng- 
land under the Tudors”; G. M. Trevelyan, “England 
under the Stuarts”; C. G. Robertson, “England under the 


development. 


Low 


series of 


Vickers, 
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Hanoverians’; and J. A. R. Marriott, “England since 
Waterloo.” The chapters in the Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory (three volumes have so far appeared) and in the Cam- 
bridge Modern History (thirteen volumes) on England are 
authoritative. 

Social history, manners, art, architecture, and literature 
are treated exhaustively and interestingly in the co-opera- 
tive work in six volumes, finely illustrated, edited by H. D. 
Traill and J. S. Mann, “Social England.” 

For illustrative source material E, P. Cheyney, “Read- 
ings in English History” (new edition), and G. G, Coulton, 
“Social England in the Middle Ages,” are valuable, G. B. 
Adams and H. M. Stephens, “Select Documents of English 
Constitutional History,” is an excellent, concise collection, 
while H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, “Documents Illustrative of 
English Church History,” traces the development of eccle- 
siastical institutions to the end of the seventeenth century. 

S. R. Gardiner’s “Atlas of English History” is the work 
of a distinguished authority, and for European history in 
general W. R. Shepherd’s “Historical Atlas” is indispen- 


sable. 
PART I 
GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION TO 1066. 
ASSEMBLY OF THE ELEMENTS OF 


NATIONALITY 
Unity 
1. The importance of British insularity. 
2. Physical features, 
A. The mountainous north and west. 
B. ‘The southeastern plain. 
3. Internal communication: the river systems. 
4, Natural resources: climate, soil, minerals, water power. 
5. Scotland, Wales, and Ireland: geographical obstacles to 
union with England, 
Reapinc: A. L. Cross, “Shorter History of England 
and Greater Britain,” ch. 1. 


I. GEOGRAPHICAL 


II, Evoturion or THe ENGuisH Race 
European background. 

Primary races of Europe and their representatives 

who entered the British Isles in prehistoric and early 

historic times. 

|) Mediterranean (long-headed). Stone Age peoples. 

2) Alpine (round-headed). Prehistoric Bronze Age 
peoples and perhaps Celts. 

3) Teutonic or Nordic (long-headed). 
Saxons, Jutes, Danes, Normans. 
RKreapines: W. Z. Ripley, “Races of Europe,” ch. 6; 

Encyclopedia Britannica, article “England,” vol. 9, pp. 417- 

418 (place names); Encyclopedia Americana, article 

“Anthropology,” vol. 2, p. 22 (cultural epochs). 

2. ‘Lhe invasions of Britain. 

A. Prehistoric invaders: origin and culture. 
1) The paleolithic men. 
2) The neolithic men—of Mediterranean descent. 
3) The Bronze Age men—of Alpine stock. 
B. The Celts. 
1) Their European career before invading Britain. 
2) Tribes invading Britain. 
3) The dawn of British history 
the continent. 
4) Culture and the Druid religion. 
C. The Roman Conquest. 
1) The introduction of Christianity almost the only 
important result. 
a. Work of the Celtic church. 
Reapines: Rice Holmes, “Ancient Britain and the Inva- 
sions of Julius Cesar,” especially the section on the eth- 


1. The 
A. 


Angles, 


early contact with 





nology of ancient Britain, pp. 375-458; C. Oman, “England 
before the Norman Conquest,” ch, 1-2; T. Hodgkin, “Politi- 
cal History of England to 1066,” ch. 1; Ripley, “Races of 
Europe,” 300-311; R. B. Dixon, “The Racial History of 
Man,” 63-67; Encyclopedia Britannica, article “Celts,” V, 
611-612; Cambridge Medieval History, II, 472-479; 496-513. 
D. ‘The Anglo-Saxons and Danes. 
1) Racial aspects of the invasions, 
a. Origin of the invaders. 
b. Racial results of the conquest. 
(1) Question as to the survival of the Celts. 
2) Unification. 
a. Tribal grouping at the close of the Saxon 
invasions. 
b. Union into larger kingdoms, 
(1) Kent, Northumbria, Mercia. 
c. The ascendancy of the West Saxons. 
(1) Alfred the Great and his work. 
(2) Invasions of the Danes. 
(3) Edward the Confessor. 
3) Local government of the Anglo-Saxons. 
a. Reasons for its prime importance. 
b. Origins of local divisions. 
(1) Town or township. 
(2) The Hundred. 
(3) The Shire. 
(4) The Borough. 
ec. The courts corresponding to these local di- 


visions. é 

(1) Overlapping jurisdiction of the local 
courts, 

(2) Character of the local courts: “assembly 
courts.” 


(3) Procedure in the local courts. 
(a) The summons, 
(b) Kind of law used. 
(c) Fore oaths. 
(d) The decision. 
(e) The proof. 
(1) Compurgation. 
(2) Ordeal. 
(f) Penalties. 
d. Royal influence in _ local 
ealdorman and the sheriff. 
e. Church influence in local 
bishop. 

The central government. 

a. The King. 

b. The Witan. 
E. The Norman conquest and its racial effects. 

3. General ethnic result of the invasions: racial hetero- 
geneity. 
READINGS: 


government: the 
government: the 


4 


~~ 


Racial and political: Ripley, “Races of 
Europe,” 311-334; Dixon, “The Racial History of Man,” 
66-75; Oman, “England before the Norman Conquest,” ch. 
11-12; Hodgkin, “Political History of England to 1066,” 
ch. 6; Cambridge Medieval History, I, 382-391. Govern- 
mental: A, B. White, “The Making of the English Consti- 
tution,” 3-62; G. B. Adams, “A Constitutional History of 
England,” ch, 1; Pollock and Maitland, “History of Eng- 
lish Law,” I, 25-63; Sir Frederick Pollock, “The Genius of 
the Common Law,” ch. 2. General considerations on race: 
Franz Boas, “The Mind of Primitive Man,” ch. 10; Holmes, 
“Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Cesar,” 392. 


Ill. 


IV. ReLicion anv Its ImporTANCE Aas A Factor 
In NATIONALITY 
1. Founding of the English Church. 
A. Attitude of the Church toward heathen rites. 
B. Attitude toward the Celtic Church in Britain. 
1) Missionary work of the Celtic Church, 
2) The Council of Whitby. 
3) Withdrawal of the Celtic church from Britain. 
2. Organization of the English Church. 
A. Division into archbishoprics, bishoprics, and parishes. 
B. Central government; synods. 
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C, Relation with the central government. 
3. Learning in the English Church, 
A. The monasteries. 
1) The school of York; Bede and Alcuin. 
4. Missionary activity. 
A. Expeditions into Germany. 
1) Wilfrid and Willibrord. 
2) St. Boniface, “the Apostle to Germany.” 
5. Decline of the English Church. 

Reapincs: H, H. Milman, “History of Latin Christi- 
anity,” Il, Book 1V, ch, 3-5; J. Alzog, “Church History,” 
II, 62-95; Hodgkin, “Political History of England to 1066,” 
ch. 7; Cambridge Medieval History, I], 514-532, 


PART II 
THE FORMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
(1066-1485) 
I. Tue Feupat Desporism or THe Normans 


1. ‘The feudal system. 
A. Origins. 
1) European: 

a. Feudalism in the late Roman Empire. 

b. Beginnings of a complete feudal system under 
the Carolingians. 

c. Norman feudalism before the Conquest. 

2) Summary of the causes for the development of 
the institution. 

a. Breakdown of the central authority: German 
too simple, Roman too complex. 

b. Necessity of protection, compelling the free- 
man to seck the support and to recognize the 
authority of a neighboring magnate. 

c. Secondary causes: the existence of earlier prac- 


tices, such as precarium, patrocinium, the 
comitatus, commendation, ete. 
Reapinos: Cambridge Medieval History, II, ch. 20; 


Encyclopedia Britannica, article “Feudalism”; Pollock and 
Maitland, “History of English Law,” 64-78; White, “Mak- 
ing of the English Constitution,” 73-77, 
B. Organization of the feudal system in ‘England. 
1) The establishment of Feudalism by William I. 
a. Contribution of the Normans. 
b. Comparison of Anglo-Saxon 
feudalism. 
2) Holdings and services in general. 
a. Land the usual holding. 
b. Universal service due: attendance at the lord’s 
court. , 
3) The various kinds of tenures classified according 
to the kinds of service due. 
a. Free tenures. 
(1) Frankalmoign: prayer service. 
(2) The military tenures. 
(a) Knight service. 
(b) Serjeanty: minor military service. 
(c) Other subordinate’ services owed 
chiefly by the military tenures. 
(1) Relief and primer seisin. 
(2) Wardship and marriage. 
(3) Restraints on alienation. 
(4) Aids. 
(5) Escheat and forfeiture. 
(3) Socage tenure: fixed agricultural service. 
b. Unfree tenure: villeinage. Uncertain agricul- 
tural service. 
Status: normally fixed by tenure. 
5) Differences between Anglo-Norman 
tinental feudalism. 
a. Legal control. 
(1) King always claimed direct control over 
every freeman (Salisbury Oaths). 
(2) Taxation not completely feudalized; king 
still exercised the right to tax in the local 
courts. 


with Norman 


_— 
~— 


and con- 


(3) Administration of justice never completely 
feudalized; local courts continued to exist. 

(4) More definite contract between the lord 
and his vassals. 

b. Power of enforcing this control. 

(1) National militia never abolished. 

(2) Military service owed directly to 
never to mesne lords, 

Reapincs: Pollock and Maitland, “History of English 
Law,” I, 232-383; 407-458. Cf. G. B. Adams, “Origin of 
the English Constitution,’ 186, Note A; IF. W. Maitland, 
“Constitutional History,” 23-54; D. J. Medley, “A Student’s 
Manual of English Constitutional History,” 15-52; White, 
“Making of the English Constitution,” 85-90; N. J. Hone, 
“The Manor and Manorial Records,” Part II, ch, 1-2. 

C. Agriculture under the feudal system. 

1) The types of manor. 
a. Parts of the usual type of manor. 
(1) The demesne. 
(2) Villein holdings. 
(3) Free holdings, 
2) Administration of the manor. 
a. Officials. 
b. Servants. 
3) Cultivation of the arable land, 
a. The characteristic two and three-field systems. 
b. The strip system and joint cultivation. 
4) Participation of the inhabitants in the proceeds 
of uncultivated land. 
a. Meadow, common waste, arable land when not 
under cultivation. 


king 


Reapines: E, Lipson, “Economic History of England,” 
ch. 2; EK, P, Cheyney, “Industrial and Social History of 
Kngland,” ch, 2; A. P. Usher, “The Industrial History of 
Kngland,” ch, 5; H. de B. Gibbins, “Industry in England,” 
ch, 4-5; Hone, “The Manor and Manorial Records,” Part I. 
2, Changes in feudalism made by the Normans and Henry 

I] to strengthen the royal power. 

\. Law and centralization of the judicial system. 

1) Growth of the English law. 
a, Common Law. 
b. Statute law. 
c. Equity. 
2) Reform of the judicial system. 
a. Growth of a system of central royal courts. 
(1) The Curia Regis—*“constitutional 
plasm.” 
(2) The itinerant justices. 
(3) The Exchequer. 
(4) King’s Bench and Common Pleas. 
(5) Procedure in the royal courts. 
(a) The use of writs: their importance. 
(b) Introduction of the jury. 
(1) Origin of the jury. 
(2) The accusation jury. 
(3) The trial jury. 
b. Extension of royal control 
courts, 
(1) Hundred and shire courts. 
(a) King begins to use them for special 
purposes of central administration: 
view of frank-pledge, initiation of 
criminal cases, cases between 
of different lords. 
(b) Decrease of ordinary business caused 
by establishment of royal courts. 
(2) Manorial courts, 
(a) Jurisdiction over freemen carried on 
by royal commission. 

Reapines: Adams, “Origin of the English Constitution,” 
ch. 2-3; White, “Making of the English Constitution,” 
123-200; Maitland, “English Constitutional History,” 105 
141; Adams, “Constitutional History,” ch. 4; 
Stephens, “Select Documents of English 


proto- 


over the local 


vassals 


Adams and 
Constitutional 


History,” Nos. 2, 8, 14, 16, 20, 21, 24. 
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Il. Ovpposrrion or CLasses TO ABSOLUTISM AND THE 


Cuecks oN THE RoyaL Power 
1. Relation of Church and State (about 1066-1250). 
A, Organization of the church. 
1) The secular clergy. 
2) The regular clergy. 
a. New monastic orders, 
3) Learning. 
a. Elementary 
schools. 
(1) The curriculum: the trivium. 
b. Higher education: the Universities. 

(1) Forerunners of the Universities: great 
teachers: Anselm, Abélard, John of Salis- 
bury, Adelard of Bath. 

(2) Foundation of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge and their organization. 

(3) The curriculum. 

The synthesis of learning: the scholastic system 

of philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

8. Points of conflict between the king and the church. 
1) Jurisdiction of the church courts. 
a. William I’s original grant of jurisdiction over 
cases concerning ecclesiastics. 
b. Extension of the church’s 
Stephen. 
ce. Henry II's 
power of the 

(1) The Constitutions of Clarendon. 

(2) The death of Thomas a Becket 
failure of Henry IT. 

d. Later history of the 
croachment on the 


DEVELOPMENT OI! 


education and_ the 


grammar 


jurisdiction by 


attempt to curtail the judicial 
church. 
and the 


conflict: gradual en- 
jurisdiction of the church. 


2) Extent of papal control over the English church. 

a. William I cireumscribes the papal influence, 

b. Henry T and the compromise on investiture. 

c. Edward III aims the Statute of Provisors at 
the pope’s power of appointment. 

d. Richard II enacts the Statute of Praemunire 
against the carrying of law cases before the 
papal court. 

Reapines: ‘The Church: organization and relations with 


the State: Medley, “A Student’s Manual of English Consti- 
tutional History,” 547-577; White, “Making of the English 
Constitution,” 109-119, 238-252; A. Jessopp, “The Coming 
of the Friars,” 1-53. The Universities: H. Rashdall, “His- 
tory of the Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages,” I, 
ch. 1; II, 361-888; H. O. Taylor, “The Medieval Mind,” IT, 
ch, 38; F. Graves, “History of Education during the Middle 


\ges,” ch. 9; Cyclopedia of Education, article “Univer- 
sities,” 654-660; University of Pennsylvania, Translations 
and Reprints, “The Medieval Student,” II, No. 2; A. F. 


Leach, “The Schools of Medieval England,” discusses the 
origin and organization of grammar schools. 
2. Baronial opposition to the royal absolutism. 

\. Significance of these struggles: the enforcement of 
the feudal contract against the king was the pre- 
cedent for restricting his power. 

B. Crises in the struggle. 

1) The coronation charter of Henry I. 
2) Magna Carta. 
3) The Provisions of Oxford. 

Reapines: White, “The Making of the English Constitu- 
tion,” 253-269; Adams, “Origin of the English Constitution,” 
3-4 (footnote), ch. 4, and pp. 13-40, 106-135, 207-253; 
\dams, “Constitutional History,” 77-82, 121-152; Maitland, 
“English Constitutional History,” 60-69; Adams and 
Stephens, “Documents,” Nos. 7, 10, 29, 

3. Opposition of the middle class. 
The lower nobility and freemen. 
The people of the towns. 
1) Rise in importance of the towns. 
a. Localization of control characteristic. 

Reapines: E. Lipson, “Economic History of England,” 
ch. 5; C. Day, “History of Commerce,” ch. 5-6; W. Cun- 
ningham, “Growth of English Industry and Commerce,” T, 
197-214; H. de B. Gibbins, “Industry in England,” ch, 6-7; 


Cheyney, “Industrial and Social History of England,” ch. 3. 
2) Economic organization within the towns. 
a. The merchant gilds. 
(1) Origin. 
(2) Purposes. 
(3) Means of attaining these objects. 
(a) Common bargains. 
(b) Control of industry. 
(1) Prevention of fraud. 
(2) Wage fixing. 
(3) Exclusion of foreigners. 
(c) Protection of members against the 
misfortunes of life. 
(d) Common responsibility for debts. 
(4) Organization. 
(5) Relation to the municipal government. 
b. The craft gilds. 
(1) Origin. 
(2) Purposes. 
(3) Means of attaining these objects. 
(a) Technical instruction: apprenticeship. 
(b) Penalties for fraud. 
(c) Regulation of wages. 
(d) Religious functions, 
(1) Mystery plays. 
(e) Charitable and educational functions. 
(f) Arbitration. 
(4) Organization of the craft gild. 
(a) Grades of members: apprentice, jour- 
neyman, master. 
(b) Officers of the gild. 
(5) Relation to the municipal authorities. 
(6) Comparison of the craft gilds with modern 
trade unions. 
(7) Merits and defects of the system. 


Reapines: Lipson, “Economic History of England,” ch. 
7-8; Usher, “The Industrial ‘History of England,” ch. 7; 
W. J. Ashley, “Introduction to English Economic His- 
tory,” I, Book 1, ch. 2; Book 2, ch. 2; Traill and Mann, 
“Social England,” I, section 2, 518-525, 656-662; IT, section 
1, 154-161, 

3) Medieval trade and commerce. 
a. The Fairs and Markets. 
b. Foreign trade. 
(1) Influence of the Crusades. 

Reaptnes: Usher, “The Industrial History of England,” 
ch. 6; Lipson, “Economic History of England,” ch. 6, 10; 
Ashley, “Introduction to English Economic History,” I, 
Book 1, ch. 2; Book 2, ch. 1; Day, “History of Com- 
merce,” ch. 7-8; Cheyney, “Industrial and Social History 
of England,” ch, 4; Cunningham, “Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce,” I, 173-197; Gibbins, “Industry in 
England,” 138-146, 

C. Evolution of parliament and growth of its powers— 

a factor in the increasing influence of the middle 
class. 
1) Antecedents of the House of Lords. 
a. Membership of the larger Curia Regis. 
(1) Major barons receive special summonses. 
(2) Minor barons drop out. 
b. Functions of the greater Curia Regis 
judicial. 
2) Antecedents of the House of Commons. 
a. Early representative bodies. 
(1) Inquest juries for local purposes. 
(2) Representation of Boroughs in the itiner- 
ant justices’ courts. 
(3) Concentration of juries for consultation by 
the king as to taxes. 
b. Functions of these bodies: administrative and 
judicial. 
3) Union of these elements constitutes parliament. 
a. Simon de Montfort’s Parliament. 
b. The Model Parliament. 
4) Origin and growth of the powers of parliament. 
a. The power of taxation. 
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(1) Confirmation of the Charters of 1297, 
(2) The Statute of 1340. 
b. The power to legislate. 
(1) The right to assent to laws. 
a. Revocation of the New Ordinances, 1322. 
(2) The right to initiate legislation. 
(a) Origin: right to petition the king. 
c. Power to control the administration. 
(1) Auditing of accounts by parliamentary 
commission. 
(2) Granting a subsidy with stipulation as to 
what it was to be used for, 1353. 
(3) Judges and ministers to be appointed with 
the consent of parliament, 1341. 
(4) First use of impeachment, 1376. 

Reapincs: White, “The Making of the English Constitu- 
tion,” 298-378; A. F. Pollard, “The Evolution of Parlia- 
ment,” ch. 2-5; Adams, “Origin of the English Constitu 
tion,” ch. 7; T. P. Taswell-Langmead, “English Constitu 
tionz! History,” ch. 8; Adams, “Constitutional History of 
Kngland,” ch. 7-8; Maitland, “Constitutional History of 
England,” Period IT. 

D. Wars with Scotland and France, 1286-1453, hasten- 

ing the growth in influence of the middle class, 
1) Causes of the Scottish wars. 
2) Course of events. 
3) Causes of the wars with France. 
a. Nationalistic. 
b. Economic. 
c. Political. 
) Course of the war. 
5) Results of the war. 
a. Constitutional. 
b. Political. 
c. Social. 
E. The decline of feudalism: enhances the importance 
of the middle class; c. 1200-1400. 
1) Encroachment of the king on baronial privilege. 
a. The king becomes independent of the feudal 
levy. 
b. The king encroaches 
judicial rights. 
(1) The coroner. 
(2) Justices of the peace. 
c. New restraints on alienation: the legislation of 
Edward I. 
(1) Statute of Mortmain. 
(2) Statute De Donis Conditionalibus, 
(3) Statute Quia Emptores. 
2) Breakup of the manorial system. 
a. The Black Death. 
(1) Results of the pestilence. 
(a) Searcity of labor. 
(b) Statutes of Laborers. 
b. The Peasants’ Revolt. 
(1) Causes, 
(a) Work of social reformers: Langland, 
Ball. 
(b) Wycliffe and the Poor Priests. 
(c) Villeins’ jealousy of the new laboring 
class, 
(d) The Poll Tax, 
(2) Course of the revolt. 
(3) Results. 
c. Position of classes after the breakup of the 
manorial system. 
3) Wars of the Roses: complete the destruction of 
the feudal system. 

Reapincs: Feudalism in decline: White, “The Making of 
the English Constitution,” 167-199; Adams, “Constitutional 
History of England,” 147-148, 153-156. The Black Death: 
Cheyney, “Industrial and Social History of England,” ch. 
5; Jessopp, “The Coming of the Friars,” essays 4 and 5; 
Gibbins, “Industry in England,” ch. 11; Traill and Mann, 
“Social England,” II, Part 2, 184-199, 214-234, The Peas- 
ants’ Revolt: G. M. Trevelyan, “England in the Age of 
Wycliffe,” ch. 5, 6, 8; J. A. Jusserand, “English Wayfaring 
Life in the Middle Ages,” Part 3, ch. 1; Gibbins, “Industry 


further on the _ lord’s 


in England,” ch. 12; 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“W yeliffe.” 


article 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


C. 1400-1460 


IIT. PREMATURE 


1. The executive. 
\. Growth of the council. 
1) Specialization of supplementary 
tions. 
a. The Court of Chancery as a court of equity, 
b. The Court of Star Chamber—supplementary 
criminal jurisdiction. 
B. Relation of the council to parliament. 
2. Parliamentary gains under the Lancastrians. 

\. Character of the constitutional gains of the period: 

definitive of principles arrived at in the earlier time. 

B. Growth of the financial powers of parliament. 

1) The House of Commons gains the right to initiate 
all money grants, 
2) Expedients made use of by the king to evade 
parliament’s right of taxation. 
C. Growth of the legislative power of parliament. 
1) Substitution of the bill for petition. 
D. Growth of parliament’s control of administration 
1) The petition of Thirty-One Articles. 
2) Bills of attainder substituted for impeachment 
3) Auditing of accounts. 
kK. Organization of parliament. 
1) The Speaker. 
2) The duration of Parliament. 
3) Privileges of members of parliament. 
a. Freedom of access to the sovereign. 
b. Freedom from arrest. 
c. Freedom of speech. 
(1) Haxey’s Case. 
d. Right to decide disputed elections. 
3. Reasons for the instability of the Lancastrian constitu 
tion. 

Reapincs: Taswell-Langmead, “English Constitutional 
History,” ch. 9; White, “The Making of the English Con 
stitution,” 253-297, 378-401; Adams, “Constitutional History 
of England,” ch. 9, 


IV. Lireratvre or tHe Perron 


judicial fune 


V. Art anv ARCHITECTURE 


PART ITI 


THE RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION 
(1485-1603) 


I. INFLUENCE oF THE CONTINENTAL RENAISSANCE AND 
Reuicious REVOLUTION ON ENGLAND 


Reapincs: E. M. Hulme, “Renaissance and 
tion”; J. P. Whitney, “The Reformation”; 
Smith, “The Age of the Reformation.” 


Il. THe 


Reforma 
Preserved 
Tupor Desprotism;: Preparrs THE Way For 
ConTrROL oF THE ENGrisH CHURCH 
1. Basis of Tudor strength. 
\. Weakness of the nobility after the 

Roses. 

B. Popularity of Tudor policies of peaceful economic 
expansion with the influential middle class. 

1) Rise of a wealthy commercial class through the 
victory of a competitive economic system over a 
traditional co-operative organization, 

a. In trade. 


Wars of the 


(1) Formation of mercantile trading com 
panies. 

(2) Acceptance of mercantile ideas of protec 
tion. 


b. In industry. 

(1) Decline of the gilds as 
nomie organizations. 

(2) Poor laws and wage fixing by 
officials. 

(3) Rise of the woolen industry and growth 
of the domestic system. 
(a) The enclosure movement. 


democratic eco 


public 
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Reapines: Lipson, “Economic History of England,” ch. 
9; Cheyney, “A History of England from the Defeat of 
the Armada to the Death of Elizabeth,’ I, Part 3; Sir 
J. R. Seeley, “The Expansion of England,” 77-97; Cun- 
ningham, “Growth of English Industry and Commerce,” I, 
Books 3-5; Cheyney, “Industrial and Social History of 
England,” 120-151; Gibbins, “Industry in England,” ch. 15. 
2. The position of parliament. 

Reapines: Taswell-Langmead, “English Constitutional 
History,” ch. 10-12; Adams, “Constitutional History of 
England,” ch. 10; H. Hallam, “Constitutional History of 
England,” I, ch. 1-5; Maitland, “English Constitutional 
History,” Period III; Sir J. R. Seeley, “Growth of British 
Policy,” I, ch. 8. 

Ill. Tse Breacu wirn Rome 
1. The oceasion: the divorce. 
2, The result: the Anglican Church. 
3. International consequences. 
\. War with Spain. 
1) Economic aspects of the war. 

Reapines: Cheyney, “A History of England from the 
Defeat of the Armada to the Death of Elizabeth,” I, Part 
t; Wakeman, “History of the Church of England”; F. A. 
Gasquet, “The Eve of the Reformation”; Cambridge Modern 
History, Il, ch. 13, 14, 16; Lewis Einstein, “Tudor Ideals”; 
Translations and Reprints of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, I, No. 1, “The Early Reformation Period in Eng- 
land.” 


PART IV 
THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION 


I. SETTLEMENT OF THE PROBLEM OF SOVEREIGNTY: THE 
TriumMpenH OF PARLIAMENT 


1. Causes of conflict between the king and parliament: 
alienation of the middle class by unpopular policies: 

\. Financial and commercial. 

B. Religious. 

C. Foreign. 

D. Constitutional: assertion of the royal supremacy 
based on the king’s idea of previous constitutional 
growth. 

FE. Involvement of each of these factors with all of the 
others. 

2. Course of the struggle. 
\. Elements of strength of the opponents. 
1) The king. 
a. Instruments of coercion in his hands: the 
courts, the military forces, the Church. 
b. The letter of constitutional precedent in gen- 
eral on his side. 
c. Parliament’s habit of obedience acquired under 
the Tudors. 
2) Parliament. 

a. The tradition, of parliamentary control of tax- 
ation, legislation, and the administration. 

b. Solidarity of the middle classes: almost unani- 
mous opposition of the most influential classes. 

B. Constitutional conflict. 

1) James I; definition of issues and beginning of the 
conflict. 
a. James I’s theory of divine right; his use of 
irresponsible ministers; Buckingham. 
b. His attitude toward the church. 
(1) The Puritans and the Catholics. 
(2) Relations with Scotland. 
c. The financial question. 
(1) Impositions and the Bates case. 
(2) Feudal services. 
(3) Benevolences. 
(4) Monopolies. 
d. Foreign relations, 
(1) The Spanish marriage. 
(2) The war with Spain. 
Reapincs: Adams, “Constitutional History of England,” 
ch. 11; Taswell-Iangmead, “English Constitutional His- 
tory,” ch. 13; Maitland, “English Constitutional History,” 


Period III; Hallam, “Constitutional History of England,” 
ch. 6; Wakeman, “History of the Church of England,” 
ch, 15-16; Cambridge Modern History, III, ch. 17; Gardi- 
ner, “The Puritan Revolution,’ ch. 1-3; Ramsay Muir, 
“Short History of the British Commonwealth,” I, 357-413; 
Adams and Stephens, “Select Documents of English Con- 
stitutional History,” Nos. 181-188, 
2) Charles I; growing bitterness of the conflict. 

a. Parliament continues its attack on Bucking- 
ham, the instrument of the king’s unpopular 
policies. 

b. Charles I’s foreign policy; futile wars with 
France and Spain. 

c. Religious strife: antagonism between the 
official Anglican church and the Puritans. 
(1) Doctrinal differences. 

(2) Persecuting policy of Laud, 
(a) Migrations to America. 

d. Financial difficulties. 

(1) Levies of tonnage and poundage without 
grant. 

(2) Forced loans. 
(a) The Five Knights Case. 

(3) The Petition of Right. 

(4) New expedients for raising revenue during 
the period of personal rule, 1629-1640, 
(a) Fines for neglect to receive knight- 

hood. 

(b) Fines for settlement on forest land. 
(c) Revival of monopolies. 
(d) Ship money: Hampden’s case. 

e. The king’s partial surrender: the work of the 

Short and Long Parliaments. 
(1) The question of Scotland. 
(2) Work of the Long Parliament, 1640-1641. 
(a) The punishment of Strafford and 
Laud. 
(b) Legislation against the king’s arbitrary 


methods of taxation, abolition § of 
special tribunals, and the Triennial 
Act. 


Reapincs: Adams, “Constitutional History of England,” 
ch. 12, and 309-316; Taswell-Langmead, “English Constitu- 
tional History,” ch. 14; Hallam, “Constitutional History of 
England,” ch. 7-9; Gardiner, “The Puritan Revolution,” 
ch. 4-6; Cambridge Modern History, IV, ch. 8-9; J. A. 
Williamson, “A Short History of British Expansion,” 
153-239; Adams and Stephens, “Select Documents of Eng- 
lish Constitutional History,” Nos. 189, 193, 194, 196, 199- 
205. 

C. Civil war. 

1) Precipitating causes: 
a. The Grand Remonstrance. 
(1) The attempted arrest of five members. 
(a) Seizure of control of the militia by 
parliament. 
2) Strength of the opponents. 
3) Course of the war. 
4) Results of the war. 
a. Defeat of the king. 
b. Division of power between the army of Crom- 
well and parliament: their religious antagonism. 

Reapines: Hallam, “Constitutional History of Ene- 
land,” ch. 10 (part I); Cambridge Modern History, IV, ch. 
10-11; R. Muir, “Short History of the British Common- 
wealth,” T, 440-457. 

3. Tentative settlement of the political, economic, and 
religious questions: the Commonwealth and the Protec- 
torate, 1649-1660, 

\. The experiment in republican government. 

1) Dominant position of Cromwell. 

a. Pride’s Purge. 

Organization of the government under the Com- 

monwealth. 

3) The Protectorate. 

a. The Instrument of Government. 

1) Influence of these ideas on American constitu- 
tional development. 
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B. Foreign policies. 

1) Commercial wars with Spain and the Dutch. 
a. The Navigation Acts. 

C. Religious policy. 

Reapincs: Adams, “Constitutional History of England,” 
ch. 13, 316-333; Hallam, “Constitutional History of Eng- 
land,” ch, 10 (part II); Muir, “Short History of the 
British Commonwealth,” I, 458-487; Williamson, “Short 
History of British Expansion,” 240-254; Gardiner, “The 
Puritan Revolution,” ch. 8-9; Adams and_ Stephens, 
“Select Documents of English Constitutional History,” 
Nos, 213-220. 

4. Final settlement of the question of sovereignty under 
the later Stuarts. 

A, Permanent gains by parliament on the accession of 

Charles IT, 
1) Divine right theory abandoned and prerogative 
courts abolished. 
2) Arbitrary taxation given up. 
B. The Restoration period: fruitless 
establish absolute government. 
1) Sources of royal influence. 
a. Reaction in favor of monarchy. 
b. Diplomacy and tact of Charles IT. 

(1) The Declaration of Breda. 

(2) Act of Indemnity and Oblivion. 
ce. Remains of the unrestricted royal powers. 

(1) Control of the courts and the power of 

arbitrary imprisonment. 
(a) Habeas Corpus Act of 1679. 

(2) Power to call and dismiss parliament. 

(3) The control of foreign relations. 

(4) Right to suspend and dispense with laws. 

(5) Control of the military forces. 

The financial question under Charles IT. 

a. Parliament asserts the right of appropriation. 
b. Charles receives subsidies from Louis XTV. 
3) Foreign policy. 

a. Wars with the Dutch. 

b. The Portuguese marriage. 

4) The religious struggle. 

a. Restoration of the Anglican church. 

(1) Persecution of dissent: the Clarendon Code. 

b. Charles IIT’s inclination toward Catholicism. 

(1) Formation of the Cabal. 
(2) The Treaty of Dover. 
(3) The Declaration of Indulgence of 1672. 


attempt to re- 


LS?) 
~~ 


c. Abandonment of Catholicism by Charles; 
causes: 
(1) Parliament’s passage of the Test Act, 


167%, shows the sentiment of the Country. 
(a) Beginning of party organization in 
opposition to the king’s policy. 
d. The Popish Plot and the attempt to exclude 
James from the succession. 
(1) Arbitrary methods of Charles II: suppres 
sion of freedom of speech, 
5) James II and the culmination of despotic policy. 
a. Religious policy. 
(1) Toleration of dissent: the declaration of 
indulgence. 
(2) Catholicizing policy. 
(a) Coercion of the Church of England. 
(b) Disregard of the Test Act. 
(1) Hales’ case. 
b. Fall of James TT. 

Reapines: Adams, “Constitutional History of England,” 
ch. 14; Taswell-Langmead, “English Constitutional His- 
tory,” ch. 15; Cambridge Modern History, V, ch. 5-9; 
Hallam, “Constitutional History of Fngland,” ch, 11-14: 
Wakeman, “History of the Church of England,” ch. 17; 
Gardiner, “The Puritan Revolution.” ch. 10; Muir, “Short 
History of the British Commonwealth,” T, 491-524, 542-569; 
Williamson, “Short History of British Expansion.” 255 
$17; Adams and Stephens, “Select Documents of English 
Constitutional History,” Nos. 221-234. 


C. Triumph of parliamentary government 
reigns of William and Mary, and Anne. 
1) Constitutional legislation. 
a. In settlement of specific questions at 
religious and financial. 
b. Limitation of the king’s prerogative power to 
prevent future abuse. 
c. Important acts. 
(1) The Bill of Rights. 
(2) The Toleration Act. 
(3) The Mutiny Act. 
(4) The Triennial Act. 
(5) The Civil List. 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


during the 


issue, 


The Act of Settlement. 
The Act establishing the Bank of England, 
Repeal of the censorship. 

(9) Reduction of the standing army. 

(10) The Place Act (1705). 

2) Development of parliamentary control as a con 
ventional practice. 

a. Beginnings of modern 

bility and the Cabinet. 
(1) Party growth, 1689-1714. 
3) Vestiges of royal influence remaining. 
a. The direction of foreign affairs. 
b. Influence in the routine matters of 
ment, 

5. Significance of English constitutional development thus 
far: the establishment of the machinery for future 
political democracy. 

\. Undemocratic character of the 

eighteenth century. 

Reapincs: Adams, “Constitutional Histery of England,” 
ch. 15; Maitland, “English Constitutional History,” 
Period IV; Taswell-Langmead, “English Constitutional 
History,” ch. 16; American Historical Review, XVITI, 
751-768; XIX, 27-43; Hallam, “Constitutional History of 
England,” ch. 15-16; Muir, “Short History of the British 
Commonwealth,” I, 570-596, 630-641; Cambridge Modern 
History, V, ch. 10 (part I), 11, 15; Adams and Stephens, 
“Select Documents of English Constitutional History,” 
Nos, 235-245. 
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TURE Durine Tue SEVENTEENTIV CENTURY 
PART V 
THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 


I. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Pertop 


1. Commercial and colonial expansion. 
2, Change in the methods and personnel of wealth produc 
tion. 


II. Bririsi GovernMENTAL Poticy 
and the 


1. Foreign: the destruction of commercial rivals 
acquisition of colonies. 
2. Domestic: the Mercantile policy. 
A. Object of this policy: the regulation of trade and 
industry to make the nation powerful. 
1) Elements of power. 


a, Naval strength: encouragement of the shipping 


trade and fisheries as a training school for 
seamen. 

b. Wealth: regulation to secure an_ influx of 
metals, 


c. Self-sufficiency: independence of foreign coun 
tries for necessities. 
3. Carrying out the policy. 

1) Navigation acts. 

2) Acts in regulation of industry 

3) Colonial government in the interests of imperial 

strength. 

Reapines: W. Cunningham, “Outlines of English Indus 
trial History,” 120-139; W. Cunningham, “Growth of Eng 
lish Industry and Commerce,” IT, book 6, ch. 8; book 7, 
ch. 8; Muir, “Short History of the British Commonwealth,” 
I, 618-629, 645-700; Clive Day, “History of Commerce,” 
ch. 21-23, 
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II], COMMERCIAL CoLoniaL Expansion 


1. The European aspect of British expansion. 

A. Wars with Spain, Holland, and France, 1650-1763. 
1) Summary of the wars, 1650-1689. 
2) War of the League of Augsburg, 1689-1697. 
3) War of the Spanish Succession, 1702-1713. 
4) War of Jenkins’s Ear and the war of the Aus- 

trian Succession, 1739-1748. 

5) Seven Years’ War, 1756-1763, 

B. Continental results of the wars. 
1) Elimination of Britain’s commercial rivals. 
2) British territorial acquisitions in Europe. 

Reapines: Sir J. R. Seeley, “Expansion of England,” 
part I, lectures 2, 6, 7; part Il, lecture 8; Muir, “Short 
History of the British Commonwealth,” I, 597-617; I], 
3-26. 

2, Colonial expansion of Great Britain. 
A. The foundation of England’s colonial empire 
1689). 
1) The North American Colonies. 
2) Trading stations in India, 
3) African posts. 
B. The struggle with France. 
1) French expansion in America, India and Africa. 
2) Colonial warfare between England and France. 
a. King William’s War. 
b. Queen Anne’s War. 
c. The peaceful expansion policy of Walpole. 
d. King George’s War. 
e. The French and Indian War. 

C. Result of the conflict: British supremacy. 

Rrapincs: Seeley, “Expansion of England,” part 2, lec- 
tures 2-3; H. Robinson, “Development of the British Em- 
pire,” ch. 1-6; Williamson, “Short History of British Ex- 
pansion,” 325-407; Cheyney, “Industrial and Social History 
of England,” ch. 7; Cambridge Modern History, IV, ch. 
25; V, ch. 22 (part 1); VII, ch. 1-4; Muir, “Short History 
of the British Commonwealth,” I, 525-541, 710-781; Cun- 
ningham, “Growth of English Industry and Commerce,” II, 
books 7-8. 

3. The failure of the Old Colonial System. 

A. Principles of the mercantile system as applied to the 
American colonies. 
1) Military protection of the Colonies. 
2) Regulation of trade and_ industry—generally 

equitable toward the colonies. 

3) Non-interference in local government. 

B. Causes of the American War of Independence. 


AND 


(to 


1) Disappearance of the necessity of protection 
against France. 
2) Interference by Great Britain in local colonial 


affairs for the purpose of raising a revenue. 
a. Legislation by parliament. 
(1) The Molasses Act, the Stamp Act, the 
Townshend Acts. 
b. The colonists invoke their theory of govern- 
mental power. 
c. Sentiment in England. 

Keapines: C. H. Van Tyne, “Causes of the War of 
Independence,” ch. 1-13; G. L. Beer, “British Colonial 
Policy”; G. L. Beer, “The Old Colonial System”; A. M. 
Schlesinger, “New Viewpoints in American History,” ch. 
7; Seeley, “Expansion of England,” part I, lectures 4, 8; 
Muir, “Short History of the British Commonwealth,” I1. 
36-75; Williamson, “Short History of British Expansion,” 
418-427; Robinson, “Development of the British Empire,” 
ch. 7; E. Channing, “History of the United States,” IIT, 
ch. 1-4 

C. Course of the conflict. 

1) Violence and force in the colonies. 
a. The Boston Massacre. 
b. The Boston Tea Party. 
ce. The Intolerable Acts. 
2) Beginning of organized resistance. 
a. Comparative strength of the parties. 
b. The First and Second Continental Congresses. 
c. Armed hostilities. 


3) The French alliance with the colonies. 

Krapines: Channing, “History of the United States,” 
Ill, ch. 5-12; Van Tyne, “Causes of the War of Inde- 
pendence,” ch, 1418; Robinson, “Development of the 
British Empire,” ch, 8; Williamson, “Short History of 
British Expansion,” 428-456, 

D. Results of the war. 

1) Treaties of Versailles and Paris. 

2) No immediate effect on British colonial policy; 
ultimate result was to be the abandonment of 
force in dealing with the colonies and discarding 
of the mercantile system. 

3) Declining interest in the colonies on the part of 
kngland, 

I}. Consolidation of British power in India, 

1) The administrations of Hastings and Cornwallis. 

I’. Beginnings of Australia. 

Krapincs: Robinson, “Development of the British Em- 
pire,” ch, 12, 15; Muir, “Short History of the British Com- 
monwealth,” II, 27-35; 76-88; Williamson, “Short History 
of British Expansion,” 408-417; Cambridge Modern His- 
tory, V, ch. 22 (part 2); VI, ch, 15. 

IV. ‘THe InNpusrraiaL ReEvo.uTion 
1, Nature of the industrial revolution. 

\. Change from hand to machine methods of production, 

3. Substitution of the factory system for the domestic 

organization of industry. 

C. Use of larger aggregations of capital. 

I). Far-reaching effects of the industrial revolution, 

2. Causes of the industrial revolution, 

\. Commercial expansion: an incentive to 

production of commodities for trade. 

Bb. The accumulation of capital. 

C. Natural resources, 

1) Climate, minerals, water power. 

1). New inventions. 

i. Growth of a dependent laboring class. 

1) Influence of the agricultural revolution. 
a. Introduction of scientific agriculture. 

(1) Growth of large scale farming. 
(a) The enclosure movement in the eight- 
eenth century. 
(2) Improved methods of cultivation. 
(a) New crops (especially the use of root 
crops in place of fallow). 
(b) Rotation and fertilization, 
(c) Breeding of better stock. 
b. Disastrous effects on the small farmer. 

RKeapines: Perris, “Industrial History of Modern Eng- 
land,” ch. 1; Usher, “Industrial History of England,” ch. 
9-11; W. Cunningham, “Western Civilization,” II, book 6, 
ch. 1; FP. A. Ogg, “Economic Development of Modern 
Kurope,” ch. 6; J. L. and Barbara Hammond, “The Town 
labourer,’ ch. 1; J. L. and Barbara Hammond, “The 
Village Labourer,” ch. 1-5; Muir, “Short History of the 
British Commonwealth,” I, 782-814; II, 116-124. 

3. Progress of the industrial revolution to about 1800. 
\. The textile industry. 

1) Cause for the application of inventions to the 
cotton manufacture before it occurred in other 
industries. 

a. Absence of traditional methods. 

The great inventions. 

a. The fly shuttle. 

b. The spinning jenny. 

c. The water-frame. 

d. The mule. 

e. The power loom. 

f. The cotton gin. 

Bb. Application of power to the new machinery. 
1) Use of water power. 

2) Mechanical power. 

a. The metal industries. 
(1) The blast furnace. 
(2) Use of coal instead of charcoal in smelting. 
(3) The puddling process, 

b. The steam engine. 
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(1) The inventions of Newcomen and Watt, 
(2) Engine building and the slide rest Jathe. 
C, Improvements in transportation. 
1) Roads. 
2) Canals, 
D. The factory system. 
1) Reasons for its development. 
a. Expensiveness and cumbrousness of machinery. 
b. Proximity to natural resources necessary. 

Reapines: (Usher, “Industrial History of England,” ch. 
12, and 346-355; Cheyney, “Industrial and Social History 
of England,” ch, 8; lk. A. Ogg, “Economic Development of 
Kurope,” ch, 7. 

#. Results of the industrial revolution. 

A. Economic. 

1) Increased production coupled with unequal dis 
tribution. 

2) Growth of banking and finance. 

3) Increased necessity for concentration of capital. 

4) Destruction of isolation and growing economic 
interdependence with increased division of labor. 

B. Social. 

1) Population changes. 

a. Growth of population. 
b. Shifting of population toward the cities. 

2) Social inequalities resulting from the distribution 
of wealth, 

a. Rise of new classes: the industrial capitalist 
and the factory worker. 

C. Political. 

1) Growing demand of new classes for participation 
in government. 

2) Increased power of the nation as a factor in the 
victory of England over France in the Napoleonic 
wars. 

Reapines: J. L. and Barbara Hammond, “The Skilled 
Labourer, 1760-1832"; J. L. and Barbara Hammond, “The 
Town Labourer”; J. L. and Barbara Hammond, “The 
Village Labourer”; G. Slater, “The Making of Modern 
England,” pp. X1III-XLI and ch. 2-3. 

V. Lirerarure, Art, AND ARCHITECTURE DURING THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
PART VI 
THE PERIOD OF THE HARMONIZATION OF 
MODERN INSTITUTIONS, 1750-1924 
I. Instrrurions DeveLorep DurinG THe Course ot 
Enouisu History Requiring CONCILIATION 

. The spirit of nationality. 
. Parliamentary government. 
The official Anglican church. 
World-wide commerce. 
Industrialism and the rise of new economic classes. 
6. Points of conflict among these institutions. 

A. Nationalism and world commerce. 

1) Restrictions on commerce with a view to pro- 
moting national power. 

2) National enmities restricting intercourse. 

B. Parliamentary government and the new industrial 

classes. 

1) Unrepresentative character of the English parlia- 
ment until the nineteenth century. 

C. Deprivation of political rights on grounds of re 

ligious nonconformity. 

1) Exclusion of Dissenters and 
participation in government. 

2) The case of Ireland. 

ID. Contradictory phases of the industrial revolution. 

1) Vast total increase of wealth contrasting with 
worsened conditions among the laboring classes 


eee 


Catholics from 


Il. Tue Scientiric ArrirupeE AND Mopern ProBLEMS 
1. Growth of Science and the belief in natural law. 
A. Effect of the commercial revolution on the develop 
ment of science. 
B. Scientific advance in England during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries: the work of Francis Bacon, 
Napier, Newton, Halley, Boyle, Harvey, Herschel, 


Priestley, Cavendish, Jenner, and others, 
C. Philosophy in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies: Hobbes, Locke, Adam Smith, 
2. Decline of belief in supernatural religion. 
A. Growth of Deism and Rationalism: the work of 
Butler, Hume, and ‘Thomas Paine, 

Reavincs: Cambridge Modern History, 1V, ch. 28; \V, 
ch, 23-24; Muir, “Short History of the British Common- 
wealth,” I, 701-709; LI, 125-133; Sidgwick and ‘Tyler, “Short 
hiistory of Science,” ch, 12-16; W. Libby, “Introduction to 
the History of Science,” ch, 6. 

lil. Parriciparion or tHe New I[nousrriaL CLasses in 
THE BENEFITS OF THE CONSTITUTION AND 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN MENT 
1, ‘Lhe evolution of the democratic idea. 

A. ‘The influence of Hobbes, Locke, and the 

philosophers. 

Bb. the French Revolution and Napoleon, 

|) Causes of the Revolution, 
2) Reasons for England’s opposition. 
a. Dread on the part of the ruling classes of 
violence in England. 
(1) Kepressive measures, 
(2) The anathemas of Burke. 
b. Commercial and colonial reasons. 
c. Fear of the rising power of Irance as a 
menace to the balance of power, 
3) The campaigns. 
t) Economic warfare: the continental 
Napoleon and England’s response. 
5) Effects of the Revolutionary and 
period on England, 
a. Colonial acquisitions of England, 
b. Social and industrial effect: heightened the 
pace of the agrarian revolution in England. 
¢. Democracy temporarily in disrepute in Eng 
land; later, reaction in its favor, 
C. The advocacy of democracy by Bentham and the 
Utilitarians. 

READINGS: W. <A. Dunning, “History of Political 
‘Lheories from Rousseau to Spencer,” ch. 1, 2, 5 (176-183), 
6; W. ‘I. Laprade, “England and the French Revolution”; 
W. I... Mathieson, “England in Transition”; Cambridge 
Modern History, V1, ch. 23; Muir, “Short History of the 
British Commonwealth,” Il, 89-115; book 8. The French 
Kkcvolution: kK. J. Lowell, “Eve of the French Kevolu 
tion”; Shailer Mathews, “The French Revolution” (new ed. 
1923); H. E. Bourne, “Revolutionary Period in Europe.” 
2. The establishment of political democracy. 

\. Immediate practical causes. 

1) Rising importance of the wealthy manufacturing 
class. 

2) Flagrant abuses of the electoral system becom« 
apparent with the shift of population. 

3) Parliamentary reformers: Lord John 
Lord Durham, and Earl Grey. 

4) Fear of a revolution which seemed imminent. in 
1830, 

B. The Reform Act of 1832 and the enfranchisement of 

the middle class. 

C. Extension of the suffrage to the laboring class, 

1) The Chartist movement. 
2) The reform acts of 1867, 1884, and 1918. 

D. The modern English constitution. 

Reavincs: Adams, “Constitutional History of England,” 
ch, 16-20; Taswell-Langmead, “English Constitutional His- 
tory,” ch. 17; Slater, “Making of Modern England,” ch. 
+-6, 8; Muir, “Short History of the British Commonwealth,” 
I], 376-386, 407-418; Robinson, “Development of the British 
Commonwealth,” ch, 10; Adams and Stephens, “Select 
Documents of English Constitutional History,” Nos. 263, 


267, 275. 


bh rench 


system ofl 
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Russell, 


IV. ‘Tue Reuicious SrruatTion tN ENGLAND IN THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND It?s PowiticaL AsPrEctTs 
1. ‘he Anglican Church and factions within it. 
A. The Oxford Movement: High Church doctrine. 
B. The Low and Broad Church parties. 
2. Dissent and new sects. 
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A. The Wesleyan movement. 

3. Repeal of the ‘Test and Corporation Acts, 1828. 
4, Catholic emancipation, 1829, 

Reapinc: Wakeman, “History of the Church of Eng- 
land,” ch, 18-19. 

V. Parricrparion or CLaAsses IN THE BENEFITS OF THE 

INpusTRIAL REVOLUTION 
1. Continued progress of the industrial revolution. 

A. Railway building. 

B. New developments in the manufacturing and mining 

industries. 

C. Achievements in pure and applied science. 

1) Influence of the Darwinian theory. 

Reapincs: Sidgwick and Tyler, “Short History of 
Science,” ch, 17; Ogg, “Economic Development of Europe,” 
236-244; Usher, “Industrial History of England,” ch. 13, 
16; J. H. Robinson, “Outline of the History of the Western 
European Mind,” part 6; Slater, “Making of Modern Eng- 
land,” ch. 10, 16; Cambridge Modern History, XII, ch. 94; 
Muir, “Short History of the British Commonwealth,” IT, 
352-363, 563-573. 

2, Dominance of middle class ideas of laissez-faire in gov- 
ernment and society. 

A. The theory of laissez-faire. 

1) Formulators: Malthus, Ricardo, Bentham and the 
Utilitarians. 
B. Laissez-faire in practice. 
1) Laws against labor combinations, 
2) Reform of the Navigation Acts. 
3) The New Poor Law, 1834. 
4) Abolition of the Corn Laws. 
5) Adoption of free trade. 
6) Abolition of the slave trade. 

Reapines: Cheyney, “Industrial and Social History of 
England,” ch. 9; Ogg, “Economic Development of Europe,” 
256-270; Slater, “Making of Modern England,” ch. 7, 11; 
Day, “History of Commerce,’ ch. 25-28; Cunningham, 
“Growth of English Industry and Commerce,” II, book 8, 
ch. 18-24; Robinson, “Development of the British Empire,” 
ch. 9, 11; Muir, “Short History of the British Common 
wealth,” II, 297-335, 387-406; Cambridge Modern History, 
X, ch. 24. 

3. Movements in opposition to unrestrained laissez-faire. 

A. Philanthropists. 

1) Aristocrats: Shaftesbury, Sadler, Disraeli, et al. 

2) Christian Socialists: Kingsley, Maurice. 

3) Utopian socialism. 

4) The esthetic revolt against evil conditions: Car- 
lyle, Dickens, Ruskin. 

B. Working class movements. 

1) Trade unionism and co-operation. 
2) Socialism. 

Reaptncs: S. and B. Webb, “History of Trade Union- 
ism”; Ogg, “Economie Development of Europe,” ch, 17-18, 
and pp. 498-504, 546-555; Slater, “Making of Modern Eng- 
land,” ch, 12, 17, 21; Cheyney, “Industrial and Social His- 
tory of England,” ch. 10: Usher, “Industrial History of 
England,” ch. 15, 19, 20; H. de B. Gibbins, “English Social 
Reformers,” 65-225; Muir, “Short History of the British 
Commonwealth,” IT, 681-688, 751-762; Cambridge Modern 
History, XII, ch. 23. 

1. Adoption of modified state intervention. 

\. Attitude of political parties toward social questions. 

1) Conservatives. 
2) Liberals. 
3) The new labor party. 
B. Social legislation. 
1) Legalization of unions. 
2) Factory and mines acts. 
3) The minimum wage. 
4) Workmen’s compensation. 
5) Social insurance. 
6) Education. 
7) Tand reform, 
8) Taxation of wealth. 

Rraprves: Slater, “Making of Modern England,” ch. 9, 
13, 15, 19; Cheyney, “Industrial and Social History of 
England,” ch. 11, 12 (331-851); Usher, “Industrial History 
of England,” ch, 16; Hutchins and Harrison, “History of 


Factory Legislation”; Ogg, “Economic Development of 
Europe,” 601-623; Muir, “Short History of the British 
Commonwealth,” II, 497-512. 
VI. NATionaALismM and Woritp ComMMERCE 
|. The new British Empire. 
A. Expansion of the empire, 1815-1878, 
B. The new colonial policy. 
1) Decline of interest in the colonies, 1815-1870. 
a. Effect of laissez-faire doctrine on colonial 
policy. 
(1) Growth of anti-imperialism. 

(a) Neglect of military defense. 

(b) The Manchester School. 

(2) Rise of Radical Imperialism: the Theorists 

of 1830. 

b. Self-government in the “white” colonies. 
(1) Canada, 1774-1914, 

(a) Racial feeling between 
English. 

(b) Constitutional landmarks on the road 
of self-government. 

(1) Canadian Constitutional Act, 1791. 

(2) Durham’s mission to Canada and 
his report. 

(a) The rebellion of 1837. 

(3) Establishment of responsible gov- 
ernment under Lord Elgin. 

(4) Formation of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

(a) Rise of nationalism in Canada: 
fear of the United States. 
(b) British North America Act, 
1867. 
(c) Material progress of Canada. 
(2) Australia and New Zealand. 

(a) From convict settlement to 
governing colony. 

(1) Colonization and exploration. 
(a) The work of Wakefield and 

Molesworth. 

(2) Beginning of self-government in 
New South Wales: Acts of 1823 
and 1842, 

(3) Privilege permitted to other 
colonies in 1850 and accepted in 
following years. 

(b) Establishment of the Commonwealth. 
(1) Australian nationalism: fear of 

Japan. 
(2) Act of 1900, 
(3) South Africa, 1872-1914. 

(a) Establishment +of self-government in 
Cape colony, 1872. 

(b) Friction between the Boers and the 
English. 

(1) Founding of the Boer republics. 

(2) The Boer War. 

(c) The Union of South Africa, 1909, 

c. India, 1798-1914. 
(1) The end of dual control. 

(a) The Mutiny of 1857 and the end of 
the East India Company as an active 
organization. 

(2) Rise of Indian nationalism. 
(a) Beginnings of self-government; the 
Indian Councils Acts of 1861 and 1909. 
d. Other British possessions in Asia. 
2) Revival of interest in the colonies, 1870-1914. 
a. Reerudescence of imperialism. 
(1) The policies of Disraeli. 
(2) The movement for imperial federation. 
(3) The conception of the Britannic Common- 
wealth. 
bh. Growth of the empire, 1880-1914. 
(1) Egypt under British control. 

(a) Economic and strategic elements lead- 
ing to the establishment of control. 

(b) Dual control with the French, 1876- 
1882, 


French and 


self- 
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(c) Revolt and defeat of Arabi Pasha. 
(d) Conquest of the Sudan. 

(2) Other African acquisitions, 1880-1914, 
(a) British East Africa. 
(b) British Somaliland. 
(c) Nyasaland Protectorate. 
(d) Nigeria, 

Reavincs: Muir, “Short History of the British Com 
monwealth,” II, 134-144, 419-458, 513-562, 584-598, 620-638, 
652-719, 737-750; Williamson, “Short History of British 
Expansion,” 463-626; Robinson, “Development of the 
British Empire,” ch. 13-14, 16-24; Cambridge Modern His- 
tory, XI, ch. 27; H. E. Egerton, “Federations and Unions 
within the British Empire,” Introduction. 

2. British foreign trade and investments: “economic inter 
nationalism.” 
3. International alliances, 1878-1914. 
A. Combinations of the continental powers. 
1) Formation of the Triple Alliance. 
2) The Dual Alliance. 
3) The “splendid isolation” of Great Britain, 1878 
1902, 
B. Great Britain seeks allies. 
1) British apprehensions in regard to France and 
Russia. 
a. Conflict with France in Africa. 
(1) The Fashoda incident. 
b. Conflict with Russia in Asia and the near east. 
(1) England’s support of Turkey in 1854 and 
1878. 
(2) Anglo-Russian friction in Persia, Afghani- 
stan, and Tibet. 
c. Great Britain’s attempted rapprochement with 
Germany: favorable attitude of Chamberlain 
and Rhodes, 1899-1901, 
d. The Anglo-Japanese 
Russia. 
2) Growing hostility of England and Germany. 
a. Trade rivalry. 
b. Naval competition. 
ec. Colonial rivalry. 
d. Formation of the Anglo-French entente, 1904. 
e. The Anglo-Russian entente of 1907. 
C. The conflict of alliances, 1905-1914. 
1) The Moroccan crises of 1905, 1908, and 1911 
2) The near eastern crises. 
a. Annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Aus 
tria. 
b. The Balkan wars, 1912-1913. 
4. The Great War, 1914-1918. 

A. Summary of causgs of the war. 

1) The incompatibility of belligerent 
with the world economic organization. 

2) Militarism as an end in itself-—the philosophy of 
force. 

3) The immediate cause: the Balkan crisis of 1914. 

B. Contributions of Great Britain to allied success. 

1) The naval blockade of Germany. 
2) British military assistance. 
3) Financial assistance. 

C. The campaigns in France, Mesopotamia, Palestine, 

and Africa. 

D. The contributions of the British colonies 

E. Defeat of Germany and the treaties of peace. 

F. Great Britain since the war. 

1) External effects. 
a. Strengthening of Britain’s imperial position. 
(1) Disappearance of Germany as a rival. 
(2) Territorial acquisitions. 
b. Dissension between France and Great Britain. 
c. Great Britain’s acceptance of the League of 
Nations as a basis for international co-opera 
tion. 
2) Internal aspects of the war and the peace. 
a. Nationalistic tendencies throughout the empire 
(1) Agitation for self-government in India. 
(2) The revolutionary movement in Egypt. 
(3) Treland’s struggle for independence. 


alliance: directed at 


nationalism 


(a) The Irish Free State. 

b. The growing sentiment in the self-governing 
colonies for greater influence in the direction 
of imperial policies. 

(1) The imperial war cabinet and imperial 
conferences. 

*. Growth of industrial democracy. 

(1) Rising influence of trade unionism. 
(2) Socialistic tendencies. 

(a) Growth of gild socialism. 

(b) State control of industries during the 
war and the demand for nationaliza 
tion. 

(1) Unemployment and the housing 
problem. 
(3) Growing influence of the Labour Party. 

(a) The elections of 1922 and 1923. 

(b) The advent of a Labour government, 
1924, 

Rrapines: Formation of alliances: G. P. Gooch, “His- 
tory of Modern Europe 1878-1919." Most useful for 


diplomatic history. Recent disclosures have rendered 
earlier works on this subject largely obsolete. C. Seymour, 
“Diplomatic Background of the War”; B. E. Schmitt, 


“England and Germany 1740-1914"; Muir, “Short History 
of the British Commonwealth,” II, 601-19; G. L. Beer, 
“The English Speaking Peoples,” ch. 1, 2, 7; A. L. Cross, 
“Short History of England and Greater Britain,” ch. 58; 
H. K. Egerton, “Foreign Politics in Europe to the End of 
the Nineteenth Century.” Economic Internationalism: 
Muir, “Short History of the British Commonwealth,” IT, 
574-583; Slater, “Making of Modern England,” ch. 22. The 
War and its Results: Cross, “Shorter History of England 
and Greater Britain,” ch. 59-60; Achille Viallate, “Eco 
nomic Imperialism,” ch. 4-5; I. Bowman, “The New World,” 
ch, 2; Robinson, “Development of the British Empire,” ch. 
25; Muir, “Short History of the British Commonwealth,” 
II, 639-651, 720-734, 763-790; Williamson, “Short History of 
British Expansion,” 626-629; Cheyney, “Industrial and 
Secial History of England,” 351-368; C. J. H. Hayes, 
“Brief History of the Great War”; Hazen, “Europe since 
1815” (new ed, 1923), IT, ch. 48, 54. In Volume IT the book 
lists for chapters 4, 21-25, 36, 37, and 48 furnish up-to-date 
critical bibliographies on English history from 1815 to the 
present; C. J. H. Hayes, “A Political and Social History 
of Modern Europe” (of which a new edition is about to 
appear) in the sections on England gives an admirable 
survey in small compass of British development since 
1.500, 
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Experimental Curriculum-Making 
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Reprints of the reports by Professor J. Montgomery Gambrill 
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Edited by Scholars. Each map bears the name of the author 
The authors are well known scholars and writers of textbooks 
in common use in American schools. The editors actually 
supervised the making of the maps from the ground up, which 
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Artistic. The maps are colored so as to carry well at class distance 
Phe lettering is bold and legible and the larger names can be 
read by the class. The maps are lithographed, which is the 
approved method for printing wall maps 
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